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For  centuries,  the  head  of  the  state,  who  was  usually  a 
monarch,  was  protected  by  a  specially  chosen  band  of 
warriors  renowned  for  their  skill  at  arms  and  prowess  in 


battle.  These  chosen  few  in  time  came  to  be  known  as  the 
‘guards’  or  the  ‘bodyguards’,  and  were  the  elite  of  the  armies 
from  amongst  which  they  were  selected. They  protected  the 
person  of  the  monarch  and  members  of  the  royal  family, 
both  in  times  of  war  and  peace.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  their 
special  relationship  with  the  monarch  that  they  were  also 
known  as  household  troops  and  as  such  occupied  pride  of 
place  in  the  order  of  march  at  the  head  of  the  army  along 
with  the  sovereign. 


In  India,  the  Presidents  Bodyguard  (PBG)  performs  the 
duties  of  the  household  cavalry  of  the  Indian  head  of  the 
state.  Based  within  the  precincts  of  the  President's  Estate  in 
the  heart  of  New  Delhi,  it  is  not  merely  a  ceremonial  unit. 
Its  personnel,  required  to  be  at  least  six  feet  in  height,  are 
professional  soldiers,  who  combine  cavalry  tradition  and 
ceremonial  elan  with  their  duties  as  trained  paratroopers 
and  members  of  the  Indian  Armoured  Corps.  Apart  from  its 
connection  with  the  head  of  the  state,  the  PBG  is  also  the 
oldest  regiment  in  the  Indian  Army  with  a  lineage  dating 
back  to  1773.  As  such  it  is  the  most  senior  unit  of  the  Indian 
Army  and  occupies  pride  of  place  in  the  regimental  order  of 
precedence  to  stand  at  the  right  of  the  line  on  any 
ceremonial  parade  or  order  of  march. 


This  book  traces  the  history  and  ethos  of  this  remarkable 
regiment.  It  is  part  of  a  series  of  volumes  documenting 
different  aspects  of  the  rich  cultural,  social  and  historical 
legacy  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  as  a  national  institution. 
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The  President’s  Bodyguard  (PBG)  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  senior  regiment  of  the  Indian  Army.  Occupying  pride  of  place, 
it  stands  first,  on  the  right,  on  parade,  with  other  regiments.  The  title  of  the  present  volume,  Right  of  the  Line,  underlines  the 
historical  importance  of  the  PBG. 

It  has  been  a  delight  for  me  to  be  associated  with  the  PBG  in  its  capacity  as  the  household  cavalry  regiment  of  the  President  of 
India.  The  majesty  and  ceremonial  grandeur  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  are  enhanced  by  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  men  and 
horses  of  the  PBG.  In  addition  to  its  ceremonial  role,  the  regiment  also  performs  operational  duties  and  practices  equestrian 
sports.  The  PBG  is  cherished  as  one  of  the  few  surviving  horse-cavalry  units  in  the  world.  The  horse  particularly  has  been 
extolled  in  Indian  history  and  mythology  for  its  agility,  faithfulness  and  valour.  The  regiment  is  a  testament  to  the  unique, 
complex  and  multifaceted  relationship  between  man  and  horse. 

This  book,  as  part  of  the  multi-volume  documentation  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  seeks  to  capture  the  history,  ethos  and 
traditions  of  the  PBG.  It  traces  the  evolution  of  the  regiment  from  its  raising  as  the  Governor-General’s  Body  Guard  (GGBG) 
in  1773  to  the  present-day  PBG.  The  book  seeks  to  depict  the  traditions  of  chivalry,  dedication  and  integrity  that  the  PBG  is 
known  for.  It  is  a  dedication  to  the  officers,  men,  horses  and  families  of  the  regiment,  past  and  present. 

I  wish  the  PBG,  its  men  and  horses,  many  more  years  of  dedicated  and  loyal  service  to  the  nation.  I  also  wish  the  volume  and 
the  series  well. 


PRANAB  MUKHERJEE 
20  JULY  2015 

RASHTITAPATI  BHAVAN,  NEW  DELHI 
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PREFACE 

- - 


The  present  volume  on  the  President’s  Bodyguard  (PBG)  is  part  of  a  multi-volume  documentation  project  that  seeks  to  capture 
and  present  various  facets  of  life  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  Although  stand-alone  volumes  on  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  have 
been  published  in  the  past,  in-depth  studies  on  different  aspects  of  this  living  heritage  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  A  need 
was,  accordingly,  felt  for  researching  and  documenting  the  various  inter-related  aspects  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  into  a  seamlessly 
interwoven  series  of  books  for  posterity.  With  this  objective  in  mind,  the  President’s  Secretariat  commissioned  a  documentation 
project  to  present  a  multi-volume  series  in  collaboration  with  the  Indira  Gandhi  National  Centre  for  the  Arts  and  Sahapedia. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasise  the  historical,  political,  architectural  and  even  ecological  significance  of  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan.  The  erstwhile  Viceroy’s  House,  which  was  initially  intended  to  be  the  centrepiece  of  British  colonial  power,  has 
undergone  a  radical  transformation  and  post  1947  represents  the  epicentre  of  the  world’s  most  populous  and  vibrant  democracy. 
The  official  residence  and  office  of  the  head  of  the  state  of  India  is  also  a  meeting  ground  for  world  leaders,  heads  of  states 
and  other  dignitaries.  The  architectural  form  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  blends  western  and  eastern  styles,  as  also  tradition  and 
modernity.  The  syncretic  form  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  reflective  of  the  very  idea  of  India. 

This  volume  on  the  oldest  regiment  of  the  Indian  Army  titled,  Right  of  the  Line:The  President’s  Bodyguard,  is  the  second  in  the 
multi-volume  series.  The  volume  on  the  PBG  looks  into  the  history  of  this  regiment  with  its  origin  in  the  18th  century  as  a 
trained  body  of  soldiers  who  would  escort  and  protect  the  governor-general  of  India,  to  its  modern  day  contemporaneous  role 
comprising  mainly  of  ceremonial  duties.  Not  merely  attempting  to  be  a  list  of  dates  and  facts  surrounding  the  regiment,  this 
volume  shifts  between  the  past  and  the  present  to  capture  the  social  camaraderie,  stories  of  bravery  and  the  rich  traditions  that 
the  regiment  has  accumulated  over  the  past  240  years. The  horses  of  this  regiment  are  as  integral  to  the  narrative  as  the  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  are  second  or  third  generation  sowars  of  the  PBG.  I  am  certain  that  this  volume  will  capture  for  the  readers 
the  colourful  and  picturesque  nature  of  the  proud  regiment. 


I  am  also  confident  that  as  these  volumes  unfold  over  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  they  will  substantially  enrich  our 
understanding  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  its  centrality  to  the  idea  of  a  progressive,  dynamic  and  visionary  Indian  state. 


OMITA  PAUL 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

20  JULY  2015 

RASHTRAPATI  BHAVAN,  NEW  DELHI 


LEFT:  A  bodyguard  in  ceremonial  uniform 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  HORSEMEN 

- - 

T.S.  Mundi 


Rashtrapati  angrakshak,  salaami  denge,  rashtriya  salute — Madhye  dekh!1 


The  national  event  that  the  President’s  Bodyguard  (PBG)  is  most  visible  at  is  the  Republic  Day  Parade  held  annually  on  26 
January  on  Rajpath,2  between  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  the  India  Gate.  The  parade  begins  with  the  vehicle  in  which  the 
President  of  India  sits  leaving  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  flanked  by  an  escort  of  horsemen.  These  horsemen — resplendent  in 
ceremonial  uniforms — are  from  the  PBG,  the  household  cavalry  regiment  of  the  Indian  Army  that  escorts  the  President  of  India,  who 
is  also  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Indian  Armed  Forces.  As  the  president’s  vehicle  draws  up  in  front  of  the  dais  in  the  middle  of 
Rajpath,  the  horsemen  swing  to  the  right  of  the  vehicle  and  line  up  across  the  road  in  front  of  the  dais.  They  wait  until  the  president 
and  the  chief  guest  at  the  Republic  Day  Parade  have  taken  their  place  on  the  dais.  The  commandant  of  the  PBG  delivers  the  command 
to  render  the  national  salute  to  the  president.  The  national  flag  is  unfurled,  the  national  anthem  is  struck  and  a  21 -gun  salute  sounded. 
The  horsemen  then  exit  Rajpath  and  the  parade  continues. 


THE  REGIMENT  AND  ESTATES  OF  THE  PBG 

The  PBG  is  the  most  senior  regiment  of  the  Indian  Army,  both  in  terms  of  age,  since  its  predecessor,  the  Governor-General’s  Bodyguard 
(GGBG),  was  raised  in  1773,  and  in  precedence.  The  foremost  position  of  the  regiment  is  evoked  in  the  title  of  this  volume  as  it  stands 
first  on  parade,  on  the  right  of  the  line,  on  parade  with  other  regiments.  The  volume  delves  into  the  history  of  the  PBG,  tracing  its 
lineage  from  the  GGBG  and  its  pre-Independence  past  to  its  division  into  Indian  and  Pakistani  units  and  how  it  has  evolved  today. 
The  regiment  is  unique  in  comparison  with  others  of  the  Indian  Army  and  maintains  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  Indian  cavalry.  It 
is  the  only  ceremonial  horse-mounted  unit — with  a  dual  charter  of  ceremonial  and  operational  roles.  The  men  are  directly  recruited 


RIGHT:  From  left  to  right,  the  Junior  Commissioned  Officers  Risaldar  Ranvir  Singh,  Naib  Risaldar  Jasmail  Singh,  Risaldar  Major  Ramesh  Singh,  Naib  Risaldar 
Jitender  Singh,  Naib  Risaldar  Dilbag  Singh,  Naib  Risaldar  Vijender  Singh  and  Risaldar  Ravinder  Singh  on  the  entrance  stairs  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
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to  and  then  trained  at  the  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  officers 
being  deputed  from  regiments  of  the  Armoured  Corps  (AC).  Since 
1931,  the  PBG  has  been  permanently  located  in  the  President’s  Estate, 
in  the  heart  of  New  Delhi  and  has  not  been  transferred  as  a  unit  to 
another  location.  However,  the  men  proceed  on  tenures  with  other 
formations  and  establishments,  and  perform  duties  at  various  peace 
and  field  stations  across  the  country. 

Following  Independence  in  1947,  the  question  arose  of  splitting  the 
regimental  assets  and  wealth  of  the  GGBG  between  the  now  two 
separate  Indian  and  Pakistani  bodyguards.  Whatever  assets  the  GGBG 
has  acquired  until  then  were  divided.  The  Indian  unit  naturally 
retained  its  estate  in  Dehradun. 

In  its  early  years  as  the  GGBG,  the  regiment  would  be  stationed 
wherever  the  governor-general  was  located.  Thus,  it  had  no 
permanent  location  until  it  was  situated  in  Ballygunge  in  Calcutta3 
in  1818.  The  regiment’s  base  was  established  in  Dehradun  from  the 
mid-19th  century,  first  in  1838  as  a  summer  camp — the  practice 
of  summering  horses  in  Dehradun  going  on  to  become  an  annual 
feature.  In  1864,  following  the  establishment  of  Simla  as  the  summer 
capital  of  the  British  Raj,  a  small  detachment  would  escort  the  viceroy 
to  Simla;  Dehradun’s  cool  and  flat  feral  landscape  was  a  preferred 
place  for  summering  horses  as  compared  to  the  ridges  of  Simla.  The 
land  at  Dehradun  was  formally  sanctioned  for  occupation  by  the 

ABOVE  LEFT  &  RIGHT :  Republic  Day  celebrations  in  1953  at  Red  Fort  and  Chandni  Chowk.  Before  the  standardisation  of  the  Republic  Day  Parade  down 
Rajpatli,  earlier  parades  from  1950  to  1954  were  held  at  various  venues  of  Old  Delhi  [Source:  PBG  album] 

TOP  RIGHTThe  presidential  cavalcade,  wich  includes  an  escort  of  PBG  horsemen,  leaves  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavanfor  the  Beating  Retreat  ceremony  of  2015 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  Formal  portrait  of  the  PBG  on  the  steps  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  consisting  of  three  rows  of  lance-bearing  other  ranks  at  the  back  and  one  row  of 
sword-carrying  Junior  Commissioned  Officers  in  the  front 
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regiment  by  the  Military  Board  in  1848,  and  the  property  was 
finally  purchased  by  the  government  in  1881.  When  the  GGBG 
proceeded  to  Secunderabad  to  form  the  reconnaissance  squadron 
of  the  newly-raised  44  Indian  Airborne  Division  in  1944,  the 
estate  in  Dehradun  was  offered,  for  the  duration  ol  the  war,  to 
the  Department  of  Defence.The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  lines 
was  converted  into  a  convalescent  home  for  Indian  troops.  St. 
Dunstan’s  Home  for  Indian  War  Blinded  later  occupied  the  lines. 
The  legacy  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  period  after  Independence, 
when  approximately  43  acres  of  land  from  the  lines  were 
transferred  to  the  National  Blind  School  on  20  April  1965. 

The  estate  in  Dehradun  and  its  buildings  continue  to  be  the 
property  of  the  PBG.  The  entire  estate  is  split  with  the  Rajpur 
Road  passing  through  it;  to  the  west  of  which  used  to  he  the 
large  parade  ground,  including  a  polo  ground,  riding  tracks, 
arenas,  and  fields.  These  fields  were  cultivated  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  regiment,  yielding  a  variety  of  crops  such  as  wheat  and  oats. 
The  other  portion  to  the  east  of  the  road  where  the  bungalows, 
housing  quarters,  stables  and  other  structures,  which  used  to 
be  occupied  by  the  officers  and  the  men  of  the  regiment,  and 
later  the  St.  Dunstan’s  establishment,  are  presently  the  property 
of  the  National  Blind  School.  The  commandant’s  bungalow  was 
equipped  to  host  the  presidents  who  visited  this  prime  property, 
including  Fakhruddin  Ali  Ahmed,  Neelarn  Sanjiva  Reddy,  Giani 
Zail  Singh  and  K.R.  Narayanan. The  bungalow  was  named  as  the 
Rashtrapati  Ashiana  on  26  June  1976. 

Following  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  1911,  the  decision  was  made 
to  establish  a  new  capital  at  Delhi.  Until  1920,  however,  the 
regiment  retained  its  estate  in  the  erstwhile  capital,  Calcutta. 
In  the  years  during  the  construction  of  New  Delhi  by  Edwin 
Lutyens  and  Herbert  Baker,  a  temporary  capital  was  established  to 
the  north  of  the  Civil  Lines  area.  The  regiment  was  then  housed 
near  the  interim  Viceregal  Lodge  (now  the  Delhi  University 
vice-chancellor’s  office)  and  later  in  Probyn  Road  mTimarpur. 


LEFT:  Formal  portrait  of  the  PBG  in  the  Ashoka  Hall  at  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan,  with  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  also  the  military  secretary  to  the 
president,  Major  General  Anil  Klwsla  (in  the  centre).  To  his  right  is  the 
commandant,  Colonel  T.S.  Mundi,  and  to  his  left  is  the  second-in-command, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Amit  Bliardwaj .  They  are  flanked  on  both  sides  by  three 
Junior  Commissioned  Officers  and  one  trumpeter.  From  the  left  to  right  are 
Dafadar  Satnam  Singh,  Risaldar  Ravinder  Singh,  Risaldar  Harbans  Singh, 
Risaldar  Major  Ramesh  Singh,  Risaldar  Ranvir  Singh,  Naib  Risaldar  Jasmail 
Singh,  Naib  Risaldar  Jitender  Singh  and  Lance  Dafadar  Manjit  Kumar,  2015 
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TOP  LEFT:  The  dock 
tower  at  the  regimental 
headquarters  from  the 
1970s  [Source:  PBG 
album] 

TOP  RIGHT:  The 
mosque  in  the  PBG 
estate  in  Dehradun  is  a 
reminder  of  the  erstwhile 
GGBG  when  Punjabi 
Muslims  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  regiment 

BOTTOM  RIGHT: 
The  regimental  quarter 
guard  where  the  arms 
and  ammunition  of  the 
regiment  are  stored 

BOTTOM:  The 
regimental  dairy,  1970s 
[Source:  PBG  album] 

EXTREME  RIGHT: 
Horses  being  bathed  at 
the  main  stable 


The  plans  and  sketches  for  the  building  of  the  ‘viceroy’s  stables’ 
were  submitted  by  Lutyens  in  1918,  and  these  buildings  were 
constructed  in  what  is  now  known  as  schedule  A  of  the  President’s 
Estate.  They  were  completed  in  1926,  and  since  then  these  lines 
have  been  permanently  occupied  by  the  GGBG/PBG.  This  part 
of  the  estate,  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan, 
is  a  compact  complex,  marked  by  a  uniformity  of  colour  and 
design.  The  main  features  of  its  colonial  architecture  are  deep 
pillared  porticos,  squared  domes  and  rounded  arches.  When 
designing  the  buildings  of  the  estate,  Lutyens  and  Baker  also 
sought  inspiration  from  the  rich  architectural  traditions  ol  India. 
Thus,  if  the  dome  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  resembles  the  stupa 
at  Sanchi,  the  squared-off  domes  that  adorn  the  clock  tower 
of  the  regimental  headquarters  (RHQ),  the  regimental  quarter 
guard  and  the  regimental  medical  clinic  in  the  PBG  lines  are 
reminiscent  of  the  shikara  or  spire  of  the  deuls  or  temples  built  in 
the  Kalinga  style  of  architecture.  The  buildings  have  been  painted 
in  shades  of  white  or  cream  with  red  trimming. 

The  PBG  lines  is  laid  out  across  the  north-south  axis  on  the 
main  avenue  of  schedule  A,  starting  with  its  own  entrance  from 
the  south  through  the  gate  number  24  from  the  Mother  Teresa 
Crescent  road.  At  the  beginning,  and  the  metaphorical  centre  of  it, 


is  the  RHQ,  a  clock  tower  building,  which  is  on  the  main  avenue 
of  schedule  A.  It  has  a  square  plan  with  chamfered  corners  and 
arched  alcoves  with  lion-head  fountains.  A  spiral  staircase  leads  to 
the  terrace.  In  the  centre  of  the  terrace  stands  a  long,  narrow  clock 
tower  with  chamfered  corners  that  curves  into  a  little  squared 
dome,  the  silhouette  of  which  evokes  the  aforementioned  temple 
spires.  Further  down  the  axis,  on  the  right  is  the  quarter  guard, 
a  low  rectangular  building  with  a  pillared  portico  in  front,  and  a 
squared  dome  on  either  end  of  the  terrace.  Opposite  it,  on  the 
left,  is  the  medical  inspection  (MI)  room. The  architecture  of  both 
these  buildings  also  reflect  the  synthesis  of  western  and  Indian 
shapes  that  marks  the  President’s  Estate.  Behind  the  quarter  guard 
is  first  the  main  stables  area  and  then  the  dairy. 

Along  the  main  axis,  stand  offices  and  housing  quarters.  The 
PBG  lines  includes  a  different  mess  for  the  officers,  the  Junior 
Commissioned  Officers  (JCOs)  and  the  other  ranks  (ORs), 
single-  and  family-unit  accommodation,  and  the  commandant’s 
bungalow,  the  Bodyguard  House.  It  also  includes  riding  arenas, 
and  stables  and  sandpits  for  the  horses.  The  community  hubs  are 
the  temple  and  gurudwara;  the  PBG  is  a  relatively  small  unit  with 
the  entire  regiment  living  in  close  proximity  to  one  another — 
where  all  men  participate  in  community  festivals  and  gatherings 
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LEFT:  Map  of  the  GGBG 
lines  in  Calcutta  from  1908. 
The  bodyguards  were  stationed 
herefrom  1818  to  1911  before 
the  capital  was  shifted  to  New 
Delhi.  [Source:  Hodson] 

RIGHT:  Sikh  Granthi  Kartar 
Singh  along  with  Risaldar 
Major  Honorary  Captain 
Guj jar  Singh,  circa  1947 
[Source:  PBG  album] 
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as  one  entity.The  PBG  lines  also  houses  a  mechanical  transport 
(MT)  area,  comprising  garages  for  automobiles,  the  president’s 
horse  coaches  and  repair  workshops,  a  canteen,  as  well  as  the 
44  Military  Veterinary  Hospital. 

THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  REGIMENT 

The  organisation  of  the  PBG  has  evolved  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  regiment  is  headed  by  the  commandant,  who  is  aided  in 
his  duties  by  a  second-in-command  (2-I-C)-cum-adjutant. 
A  regimental  medical  officer  (RMO)  and  a  technical  officer 
(TO)  complete  the  core  cadre  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 
The  PBG  has  its  own  recruit  training  centre  and  recruits  its 
men  as  per  the  norms  of  the  Indian  Army;  the  only  exception 
is  a  height  requirement  of  at  least  six  feet.  The  regiment 
presently  consists  of  about  160  men  divided  into  three  troops 
composed  of  Sikhs  largely  from  Punjab,  and  Jats  and  Rajputs 
largely  from  Haryana,  Rajasthan  and  Uttar  Pradesh  (UP).4 
The  rank  structure  is  the  same  across  the  regiments  of  the  AC 
and  reflects  the  transformation  of  erstwhile  cavalry  units  into 
mechanised  ones.  Starting  out  as  a  sowars,  the  most  junior 
rank,  the  Non  Commissioned  Officers  (NCOs)  consist  of 
ranks  ranging  trom  junior  to  senior,  acting  lance  dafadar,  lance 
dafadar  and  dafadar,  while  the  JCOs  are  from  junior  to  senior, 
naib  risaldar,  risaldar  and  risaldar  major.5  A  risaldar  can  receive 
the  honorary  ranks  of  lieutenant  and  later  captain. The  strength 
of  the  regiment  is  brought  up  by  50  by  the  administrative  and 
clerical  staff,  and  tradesmen.  Two  religious  teachers,  a  Sikh 
granthi  and  Hindu  priest,  both  in  the  rank  ofJCO,  take  care  of 
the  religious  welfare  of  the  men  and  their  families.  For  stable 
management,  45  grooms  are  authorised  in  addition  to  eight 
groundsmen  and  two  office  messengers.6 

THE  STABLES  AT  THE  P  BG 

The  PBG  holds  about  100  horses  at  any  time,  including ‘parade 
horses’  (troopers  and  chargers  mainly  trained  to  perform 
mounted  parades),  polo  ponies,  and  ‘coach  horses’  (draught 
horses  to  draw  the  presidential  coaches).'  As  it  is  mandatory  for 
the  riders  to  be  six  feet  tall,  so  too  must  the  parade  horses  be  a 
minimum  of  15  hands  or  157.5  cm  tall.  The  parade  horses  are 
stipulated  to  be  bay  and  dark  bay  in  colour,  except  for  the  four 
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grey  horses  that  are  mounted  by  the  regimental  trumpeter,  and  the  standard-bearer  and  the  two  horsemen  that  act  as  escorts  to  the  standard- 
bearer  by  riding  on  either  side.  A  sign  of  the  privileged  position  that  the  PBG  has  in  the  Indian  Army  is  that  its  horses  are  the  only  ones 
entitled  to  keep  their  mane.  The  horses  are  procured  from  the  Remount  Training  School  and  Depot  in  Saharanpur  and  Hempur — where 
foals  are  received  from  the  Equine  Breeding  Stud  in  Babugarh  and  Hissar.  At  the  PBG,  the  horses  undergo  further  training  to  primarily 
specialise  in  ceremonial  parades.  Horses  are  identified  and  trained  for  equestrian  sports  from  the  same  lot  which  is  used  in  mounted  parades. 
The  veterinary  officer  (VO)  from  the  Remount  Veterinary  Corps  (RVC)  of  the  Indian  Army  commands  the  44  Military  Veterinary  Hospital 
affiliated  to  the  PBG  for  its  primary  role  of  providing  veterinary  care  to  the  horses.  He  advises  the  commandant  on  all  matters  related  to 
the  healthcare  of  the  PBG  horses. 
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The  bond  between  the  men  and  the  horses  is  the  underlying  characteristic  of  the  regiment.  The  recruits  that  join  the  ranks  of  the  PBG 
become  devoted  horsemen,  although  none  have  had  experience  of  horseback-riding  before,  responsible  as  they  are  on  a  daily  basis  for 
grooming  their  horses. The  men  will  often  relate  that  there  comes  a  stage  when  riding  becomes  a  daily  need  rather  than  a  duty. 


THE  CEREMONIAL  CHARTER  OF  THE  PEG 

The  PBG  is  amongst  the  few  mounted  regiments  in  the  world,  which  has  held  on  to  its  glorious  tradition  of  being  the  household  cavalry  of 
the  Indian  head  of  the  state.  The  ceremonial  role  is  related  to  upholding  the  stateliness  and  grandeur  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  as  the  seat  of  the 
president.  It  comprises  mounted  parades  conducted  on  horseback  and  dismounted  ones,  when  a  contingent  of  men  line  different  locations 
in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  on  state  occasions. The  ceremonial  charter  of  duties  includes  the  Republic  Day  Parade  (every  26  January),  Beating 
Retreat  (every  29  January),  the  state  opening  of  the  parliament,  visits  by  heads  of  states/governments,  ceremonial  changing  of  guard  parade 
(every  Saturday  morning),  investiture  ceremonies,8  presentation  of  letters  of  credence,9  swearing-in  ceremonies  of  union  ministers,  state 
banquets  and  receptions  by  the^president.The  officers  and  the  men  on  parade  are  strikingly  dressed  in  ceremonial  uniforms,  carrying  their 
ceremonial  swords  and  lances.10 

THE  OPERATIONAL  ROLE  OF  THE  PBG 

In  spite  of  the  ceremonial  character  of  the  PBG,  the  men  are  trained  soldiers  of  the  Indian  Army  and  are  equally  capable  in  operational  roles. 
They  hold  the  unique  distinction  of  being  skilled  horsemen,  regular  paratroopers  and  trained  tank  men — one  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  As  a 
trained  body  of  fighting  troops,  the  unit  has  participated  in  operations  in  varied  roles  ever  since  its  raising,  including  the  Egyptian  Expedition 
in  1801-02  and  the  battles  in  the  Middle  East  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  First  World  War.  At  the  time  of  Partition,  it  helped  maintain  law 
and  order  in  and  around  the  capital.  The  PBG  participated  in  the  Operation  Ablaze  in  1965  on  India’s  western  front  with  Pakistan,  with 


ABOVE:  PBG  horsemen  at  a  changing  of  guard  parade  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  forecourt 

LEFT:  Bird’s-eye  view  of  the  PBG  escorting  President  Barack  Obama  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  his  state  visit  to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  2015 
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their  Hummer  armoured  cars.  It  has  also  dispatched  detachments 
to  Sri  Lanka  in  1987-90  as  part  of  the  Indian  Peace  Keeping 
Force  (IPKF).The  operational  role  of  the  regiment  has  evolved 
over  a  period  of  time.  Presently,  if  released  by  the  president,  it 
would  come  under  the  command  of  the  para  brigade  in  the 
case  of  military  operations  and  one  column  is  earmarked  tor 
deployment  in  the  event  of  internal  security  situations.  Even 
today,  a  detachment  of  one  JCO  and  eight  ORs  are  deployed  in 
rotation  for  the  duration  of  six  months  at  the  Siachen  Glacier  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  infantry  battalion.  The  men  feel  proud  to 
wear  their  medals,  ribbons  and  paratrooper  badges  that  add  to  the 
lustre  of  their  ceremonial  uniforms.11 


EQUESTRIAN  SPORTS  AT  THE  PBG 

Mounted  ceremonial  duties  are  merely  one  aspect  of  the 
horsemanship  skills  of  the  PBG.The  men  overcome  the  challenges 
of  a  hectic  schedule  of  ceremonial  duties  and  a  limited  body  of 
horses,  which  are  not  necessarily  raised  for  sporting  purposes,  to 
excel  in  equestrian  disciplines.  It  is  testimony  to  the  equestrian 
culture  of  the  PBG.The  positive  results  have  encouraged  adequate 
training  facilities  in  the  form  of  jumping  and  dressage  areas, 
eventing  tracks  and  a  polo  field.  The  PBG  has  been  associated 
with  some  of  the  finest  riders  in  cross-country,  show-jumping, 
eventing  and  polo.  Names  such  as  Milkha  Singh,  Sajjan  Kumar, 


ABOVE:  A  panoramic  view  of  paratroopers  including  those  from  the  PBG 
TOP  LEFT:  A  dismounted  escort  of  bodyguards  leads  the  presidential  entourage 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  The  presentation  of  letters  of  credence  by  the  incoming  ambassadors  to  India  to  President  Pranab  Mukherjee  in  theAshoka  Flail 
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LEFT:  A  group  of  Indian  Army  personnel, 
including  those  from  the  PBG,  undergo 
training  at  the  Siachen  base  camp 
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H.S.  Sodhi  andV.P.  Singh  have  gone  down  in  the  annals  of  regimental  history  for  achievements  in  different  equestrian  fields.  The  PBG 
was  the  hub  of  Indian  polo,  as  it  used  to  house  a  polo  club  (the  Delhi  Polo  Club  and  then  the  President’s  Estate  Polo  Club)  until  1995;  it 
also  ran  the  Indian  Polo  Association  (IPA)  until  2004.  In  addition  to  the  parade  horses,  many  more  polo  ponies  used  to  be  stabled  with  the 
PBG,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  horse  power  that  many  officers  and  men  excelled  in  the  sport.  In  recent  years,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  revive  polo  at  the  PBG.  Examples  include  the  President’s  Polo  Cup  Exhibition  matches  played  in  the  PBG  polo  ground  in  March 
2013  and  December  2014,  in  the  presence  of  the  president,  Pranab  Mukherjee.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  PBG  has  played  and  won  matches 
against  a  British  Army  team  in  Jodhpur. 

On  26  January,  the  Republic  Day  Parade  draws  to  a  close  as  the  contingent  of  horsemen  from  the  PBG  returns  and  lines  up  opposite  the 
dais  seating  the  president  on  Rajpath.  They  render  the  national  salute  and  the  national  anthem  rings  out  for  the  second,  and  the  last,  time 
for  the  day  in  the  heart  of  New  Delhi.  The  president  and  the  chief  guest  get  into  the  president’s  vehicle  and  return  to  Rashtrapati  Bhavan, 
led  away  by  his  horsemen. 

(Brigadier  T.S.  Mundi  served  as  the  commandant  of  the  PBG,  in  the  rank  of  colonel,  from  24  June  201 1  to  23  March  2015) 


ABOVE:  At  an  exhibition  polo  match  in  the  PBG  polo  ground,  two  players  from  the  PBG,  ColonelT.S.  Mundi  and  Naib  Risaldar  Jasmail  Singh,  face  off,  2014 
TOP  LEFT:  Showjumping  at  the  Raising  Day  celebrations,  1966 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  Risaldar  Ravinder  Singh  on  Meiktela  performing  triple  tent-pegging  as  part  of  an  equestrian  display  at  the  PBG  polo  ground,  2014 
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NOTES 


'Words  of  command  from  the  PBG  given  by  the  commandant  to  render 
the  national  salute.  ‘The  President’s  Bodyguard  will  give  a  salute,  national 
salute — Eyes  centre!’ 


2  Since  the  standardisation  of  the  Republic  Day  Parade  down  Rajpath 
in  1955.  Between  1950  and  1954,  the  Republic  Day  Parade  took  place 
at  various  venues  such  as  Irwin  Stadium  (now  Major  Dhyan  Chand 
National  Stadium),  Red  Fort  or  Ramlila  Grounds. 

3  For  the  purposes  of  this  volume,  the  then  names  of  places  are  used. 


4  The  tradition  of  caste-based  composition  of  the  regiment  has  continued 
from  the  colonial  period.  In  today’s  context,  it  has  been  argued  to  bring 
about  a  certain  amount  of  social  homogeneity  and  uniformity  of  physical 
appearance,  given  the  largely  ceremonial  role  of  the  PBG. 

5  The  terms  sowar,  dafadar,  naib  risaldar  and  risaldar  have  their  origins 
within  the  Persianate  world  of  17th  and  18th  century  South  Asia.  Sowar 
literally  means  ‘the  one  who  rides’,  a  dafadar  means  one  who  controls 
a  small  body  of  troops  in  the  cavalry,  and  a  risaldar  means  one  who 
controls  a  body  of  100  cavalry  men.  Naib  risaldar  (also  called  jemadar) 
could  be  translated  as  the  second-in-command  after  the  risaldar.  These 
terms  were  adopted  in  the  British  Indian  Army. 

6  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  volume,  there  are  further  details  about  the 
organisation,  the  training,  and  the  relationship  between  the  officers  and 
the  men  at  the  PBG. 

7  Further  details  about  the  horses  of  the  PBG  are  given  in  the  fifth 
chapter. 

8  Military  ones  and  civilian  ones  such  as  the  Padma  awards. 


9  Ceremony  in  which  incoming  ambassadors  and  senior  diplomats  to  a 
country  present  their  letter  of  credence  from  their  head  of  state  to  the 
head  of  that  country. 


10  The  uniforms  and  regalia  are  described  in  the  volume. 


11  The  second  and  third  chapters  are  detailed  accounts  of  campaigns, 
medals,  battles  honours  and  operational  assignments. 


RIGHT:  A  row  of  bodyguards  line  up  on  the  steps  to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
during  a  ceremonial  parade  practice 
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BADGE 


The  badge  of  the  regiment  is  based  on  the  crest,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  crossed  lances,  signifying 
the  cavalry,  with  a  pennon  each  (which  is  red  over  white),  at  the  intersection  of  which  is  an 
open  parachute  with  spread  parachute  wings,  symbolic  of  the  operational  role  of  the  PBG  as 


paratroopers,  with  the  calligraphed  initials  of  the  PBG  below  and  the  Ashoka  capital  above.  The 
regimental  colours  are  sky  blue  and  maroon  as  befits  an  airborne  unit,  and  the  regimental  motto  is 
Bharat  Mata  hi  jai,  or ‘victory  to  Mother  India’. 


NTAL  STANDARD  AND  THE  PRESIDENT’S  STANDARD 


The  ‘colours’  of  an  Indian  cavalry  regiment  has  traditionally  been  known  as  a  ‘standard’,  sometimes 
also  referred  to  as  a  ‘guidon’  (a  swallow-tailed  flag)  or  an  ‘ensign’.  Generally,  senior  and  heavy 
cavalry  units  carry  standards,  while  junior  and  light  cavalry  ones  have  guidons. 


The  GGBG  was  first  presented  with  a  standard  on  24  May  1800  by  the  governor-general,  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  at  a  review  of  the  corps  in  Calcutta. 1  In  1864,  the  use  of  standards  in  the  Indian 
cavalry  was  abolished.  It  was  not  until  nearly  70  years  later  in  1931  that  a  guidon  was  presented  to 
the  regiment  by  the  viceroy,  Lord  Willingdon,  which  was  carried  on  escort  until  1936. 2 


The  president’s  personal  standard  for  the  PBG  was  presented  to  the  regiment  by  President  Rajendra 
Prasad  on  18  January  1958.  At  a  ceremonial  parade  held  in  the  forecourt  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
later  in  the  year  in  November,  he  presented  a  new  regimental  standard  to  the  PBG.3  This  standard 
was  the  first  to  be  presented  by  the  President  of  India  to  any  unit  of  the  Indian  Armed  Forces  after 
Independence. 


This  standard,  which  replaced  the  guidon  presented  by  Lord  Willingdon  in  1931 ,  is  no  longer  used. 
It  is  vermilion  in  colour,  with  a  gold  Star  of  India  surmounted  by  a  stylised  Ashoka  capital.  Seven 
gold  embroidered  scrolls  carrying  the  unit’s  battle  honours  surround  the  star.  The  entire  field  is 
enclosed  within  a  golden  border  and  fringe.  It  is  now  on  display  in  the  PBG  officers’  mess. 


The  present  regimental  standard  was  presented  on  1  November  1963  by  the  president,  S. 
Radhakrishnan.  On  that  occasion,  he  also  presented  the  regiment  with  his  personal  president’s 
standard.  The  new  president’s  standard  was  reported  as  being  ‘deep  orange’  in  colour.4  Thus,  the 
PBG  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  regiment  in  the  Indian  Army  privileged  to  carry  two 
standards  on  all  ceremonial  occasions.  The  president’s  and  the  regimental  standards  used  to  be 
carried  on  the  right  and  left  respectively;  both  the  standards  were  carried  only  when  the  president 
was  present.  In  1971,  however,  the  president’s  standard  was  replaced  with  the  national  tricolour. 
Today,  only  one,  the  regimental  standard  is  carried  on  parade. 


LEFT:Tlic  regimental 
standard  is  borne  by  a  Junior 
Commissioned  Officer  on  a  grey 
horse  during  mounted  parades 
[Photo  credit:  Anil  Luthra] 
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The  regimental  standard  has  the  regimental  crest  within  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  dark  blue  field, 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  lotus  flowers  and  Ashoka  leaves.  Six  scrolls  on  either  side  of  the  crest 
are  for  the  battle  honours  while  the  regimental  motto  is  emblazoned  in  a  scroll  below  the  wreath. 

REGIMENTAL  FLAG 

The  regimental  flag  is  distinct  from  the  regimental  standard.  The  flag  is  not  carried  on  parade 
but  is  used  to  denote  the  regimental  headquarters. The  regimental  flag’s  field  is  ‘parted  per  fess’  (a 
heraldic  term  for  divided  horizontally)  into  two  colours — French  grey  and  maroon — with  the 
regimental  crest  embroidered  in  gold,  white  and  red  in  the  centre.  It  was  taken  into  use  at  the 
regimental  quarter  guard  on  1  August  1 965  in  place  of  the  national  flag.5 


NOTES 

'Valour,  Honour  and  Tradition:  Vignettes  of  the  Indian  Armoured  Corps  1773-2005  (New  Delhi:  Vanity 
Books,  2006),  26. 

2  Ibid,  27. 

’Major  General  Chand  N.  Das,  Traditions  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Armed  Forces  (Delhi:Vision  Books, 
1984),  63-64. 

4  ‘President’s  Bodyguard  receives  new  Colours’,  Indian  Express,  12  November  1963. 

5  Regimental  order  part  I,  no.  405/65,  PBG  records. 

TOP  LEFT:Tlic  regimental  crest  of  the  PBG 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  President  Rajendra  Prasad’s  personal  standard  was  presented  to  the  PBG  in  1958 ,  which  was 
later  abolished  in  1971  [Photo  credit: Anil  Luthra] 


SILVER  TRUMPET  AM)  TRUMPET  BANNER 


The  cavalry  trumpet  was  traditionally  used  as  a  signalling  instrument  to  pass  the  words  of  command 
that  might  have  been  lost  in  the  din  of  battle.The  instrument  is  a  natural  trumpet,  having  no  mechanical 
devices  or  valves,  and  it  is  coiled  twice  to  make  its  length  possible  to  handle  on  horseback.1 

On  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  raising  of  the  GGBG  in  1923,  the  viceroy,  Lord  Reading,  presented 
the  regiment  with  two  silver  state  trumpets  with  blue  banners.2  One  banner  carried  the  Star  of  India, 
along  with  the  battle  honours  of  the  corps;  the  other  carried  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  viceroy  in  the 
centre.  Each  succeeding  viceroy  presented  a  banner  to  the  regiment  on  assuming  office. 

This  tradition  continues  to  date  as  every  president  presents  a  silver  trumpet  and  a  trumpet  banner  to 
the  PBG  to  be  carried  on  ceremonial  parades.  The  design  on  the  trumpet  banner  incorporates  the 
initials  of  the  president  in  the  Devanagari  script  in  the  centre  and  four  emblems — an  elephant,  scales, 
lotus  vase,  besides  the  Ashoka  capital — in  all  the  four  quarters.  When  a  new  banner  is  presented  to  the 
regiment,  the  old  one  is  laid  up  and  put  on  display  in  the  officers’  mess.  This  ceremony  is  conducted 
only  once  during  the  tenure  of  each  president.3  The  presentation  parade  is  conducted  in  the  forecourt 
of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  In  recent  times,  it  is  followed  by  an  audio-visual  show  on  the  significance 
of  the  trumpet  and  the  trumpet  banner,  and  the  history  of  the  PBG.  A  display  of  traditional  Indian 
equestrian  skills  and  a  musical  ride  are  then  performed  by  the  PBG.  This  approximately  hour-long 
ceremony  is  witnessed  by  an  eminent  audience  of  Indian  and  foreign  dignitaries.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  highlights  of  every  presidency. 

REGIMENTAL  PENNANT 

The  insignia  of  the  regiment  includes  a  second  trumpet  banner  that  functions  as  a  regimental  pennant. 
The  banner  has  a  light  blue  field  charged  with  the  regimental  crest  embroidered  in  gold,  white  and 
red  in  the  centre,  and  the  battle  honours  embroidered  with  gold  thread  in  Devanagari  on  either  side. 
There  is  an  inner  border  of  oak  leaves  surrounded  by  an  outer  gold  brocade  border  with  fringes. 
The  banner  is  only  mounted  on  a  trumpet  for  dismounted  parades  and  the  change  of  guard  parade; 
otherwise  it  is  carried  on  a  lance  held  by  two  Non  Commissioned  Officers  (NCOs)  standing  on 
either  side  of  the  saluting  dais  in  the  forecourt  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.4 


RIGHT:Thc  silver  trumpet  banner  of  President  Pranab  Mukherjec.  Note  that  in  the  trumpet  banners,  only  the  initials 
change  with  every  presidency  whereas  the  surrounding  emblems  remain  the  same. 
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NOTES 


'Jack  Cassin-Scott  and  John  Fabb,  Military  Bands  and  their  Uniforms  (London:  Blandford  Press,  1978),  20. 

2  The  trumpets  were  actually  presented  in  February  1924. 

3  The  trumpet  and  banner  ceremony  has  been  conducted  during  each  Indian  presidency  with  two  exceptions. 
During  the  presidency  of  S.  Radhakrishnan  (1962-67),  the  ceremony  was  scheduled  for  21  October  1962  but  was 
cancelled  due  to  the  Sino-India  War  in  1962.  The  trumpet  and  trumpet  banner  were  later  presented  informally. 
With  respect  to  the  presidency  of  Zakir  Flusain  (1967-69),  the  president  had  approved  the  presentation  but  the 
ceremony  could  not  be  held  due  to  his  untimely  demise. 

4  Interview  in  English  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amit  Bhardwaj  (New  Delhi:  January  2015).  Bhardwaj  has  been 
the  second-in-command  at  the  PBG  since  30  May  2012. 


TOP  LEFT:  President  Rajendra  Prasad  presenting  the  first  silver  trumpet  and  trumpet  banner  [Source:  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
Photo  Section] 

BOTTOM  EXTREME  LETT  The  silver  trumpet  banner  presented  by  President  Giani  Zail  Singh  on  6  October  1983 
I Photo  credit:  Anil  Luthra] 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  The  regimental  pennant  mounted  on  lances  held  by  a  pair  of  Non  Commissioned  Officers  who  flank  the 
saluting  dais 


CHAPTER  II 


IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 
THE  GOVERNOR- GENERAL 

- - 

RanaT.S.  Chhina 


Tol  Ballam 1 


The  origins  of  the  Governor-General’s  Bodyguard  (GGBG)  he  in  the  late  18th  century  when  various  parties  were  vying  to 
wrest  power  from  the  crumbling  Mughal  Empire  and  establish  supremacy  over  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Even  though  the 
English  East  India  Company  had  established  control  in  Bengal  after  the  battles  of  Plassey  and  Buxar,  its  position  and  that  of  its 
governor-general  were  precarious  at  best. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  GGRG 

Earlier  records  suggest  that  a  bodyguard  regiment  had  been  raised  by  the  East  India  Company’s  army.2  However,  it  was  only  in 
September  1773,  when  he  was  in  Benares,  that  Warren  Hastings,  the  governor  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  raised  a  body  of  horsemen  to 
curb  the  unruly  Sanyasis’  that  threatened  the  presidency.  It  consisted  at  first  of  50  troopers  but  shortly  afterwards  was  augmented  by 
another  50  horses  obtained  from  Raja  Chait  Singh  of  Benares.4  The  first  commandant  of  this  troop  was  Captain  Sweny  Toone,5  an 
officer  of  the  East  India  Company’s  army. 

The  initial  official  designation  of  the  regiment  was  the  Governor’s  Troop  ot  Moguls.  At  the  time  of  its  raising,  it  was  constituted  mainly 
of  troopers  from  Awadh.  Since  the  Nawab  Wazir  of  Awadh  was  still  a  nominal  vassal  of  the  Mughal  emperor,  the  British  loosely  styled 
the  men  of  his  army  as  ‘Moguls’  and  they  were  categorised  as  such  upon  the  formation  of  the  regiment. To  begin  with,  the  troopers  were 
mainly  Muslims,  but  very  soon  a  number  of  Hindus  from  Bihar  and  Awadh  joined  the  regiment.  On  20  October  1774,  the  regiment  was 
redesignated  the  Governor-General’s  Troop  of  Body  Guard  to  reflect  the  change  in  Hastings’  title  from  the  governor  to  the  governor- 


RIGHT:  A  contingent  of  PBG  horsemen  ‘trail’  their  lances  as  they  emerge  from  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
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general  of  Bengal,  following  the  passage  of  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773.  The  title  of  the  Governor-General’s  Body  Guard  was  adopted  in 
1781,  although  it  appears  that  it  was  never  officially  conferred  upon  the  unit. 

Following  the  establishment  ol  the  British  Raj  in  1858  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Canning  as  the  first  viceroy  and  governor-general  of 
India,  the  regiment  also  came  to  be  called  theViceroy’s  Body  Guard  (VBG).  Although  this  designation  often  appears  in  official  correspondence 
and  records,  and  even  on  the  regimental  crests,  this  title  was  also  never  made  official.  The  GGBG  remained  its  de  facto  official  designation 
until  26  January  1950  when  India  became  a  republic  headed  by  a  president.6  It  was  only  then  that  the  unit  adopted  its  present  designation, 
the  President’s  Bodyguard.  Thus,  in  this  volume,  the  regiment  is  referred  to  as  the  GGBG  with  regard  to  the  period  before  1950. 


ABOVE  LEFT:  Portrait  of  Governor- General  Warren  Hastings  painted  by  A.W.  Devis  [Source:  PBG  officers’  mess,  photo  credit:  Anil  Luthra] 
ABOILE  RIGHT:  A  bodyguard,  1884  [Source :Yashaswini  Chandra] 


The  size  of  the  regiment  has  varied  over  the  years,  expanding  during  times  of  war  and  being  reduced  during  peacetime  retrenchments.  Its 
smallest  establishment  of  50  troopers  was  on  its  raising  in  1773  and  its  largest  was  in  1844,  prior  to  the  Anglo-Sikh  War,  when  it  consisted 
of  469  all  ranks,  and  two  risalas 7  of  irregular  cavalry,  each  of  730  men,  making  a  total  of  1,929  all  ranks  in  the  corps.  The  men  were  dressed 
and  equipped  in  the  Indian  style,  and  organised  on  the  silladar  system.8  In  1804,  a  mounted  band  was  added;  the  Calcutta  Gazette  from  7  June 
1804  mentions  a  full  band  with  kettle-drums.  ' This  was  the  first  mounted  band  in  India.  Its  date  of  disbandment  is  not  known,  but  it  set  the 
stage  for  other  mounted  bands  in  the  Indian  cavalry,  the  last  of  which  belonged  to  the  13  DCO  Lancers.10 

Between  the  two  WorldWars,  the  regiment  consisted  of  two  British  officers,  threeViceroy’s  Commissioned  Officers  (V  COs)11  and  110  other 
ranks  (ORs),  divided  into  a  headquarters  and  four  troops:  two  Punjabi  Muslim  troops  and  two  Sikh  ones;  the  former  were  organised  as  the 
Lahore  andjhelum  troops,  the  latter  as  one  troop  of  men  from  Majha  and  one  from  Malwa.  In  December  1945,  the  regiment  returned  to 
Delhi  from  field  service  as  an  airborne  reconnaissance  squadron,  and  was  reorganised  into  a  headquarters,  two  troops  of  mounted  cavalry  and 
two  troops  of  armoured  cars.  It  was  laid  down  that,  on  mobilisation,  the  regiment  would  again  become  airborne.  Accordingly,  all  personnel 
have  since  been  trained  as  paratroopers,  as  well  as  in  equitation  and,  in  keeping  with  their  regimental  tradition  as  the  premier  unit  of  the 
Armoured  Corps  (AC),  as  tank  men. 


FIGHTING  ALONGSIDE  Tl  IE  GOVERNOR- GENERAL 


The  GGBG,  and  in  turn  the  PBG,  has  been  awarded  the  battle  honours  of  Java  (1811),  Ava  (1826),  Mahrajapore  (1843),  Moodkee  and 
Ferozeshah  (1845),  and  Aliwal  and  Sobraon  (1846)  for  field  service  in  various  campaigns  over  the  centuries.12  These  battle  honours  have 
been  proudly  displayed  on  its  colours  and  appointments  to  indicate  that  the  unit  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  a  ceremonial 
regiment.  These  highlights  have  been  included  in  the  regiment’s  operational  record  and  may  be  divided  into  campaigns  before  and  after  the 
First  World  War. 13 


ABOVE:  Mounted  bodyguards  inarching  past  at  Calcutta,  1933  [Source:  GGBG  Digest  of  Service,  NAM] 
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TOP  LEFT:  Officers  and  Viceroy’s  Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Viceroy’s  Bodyguard,  1869  [Source:  Vanity  Books] 

TOP  RIGHT:  Standard  of  the  GGBG,  1936,  with  the  seven  battle  honours  embroidered  in  gold  thread  [Source:  Vanity  Books] 
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Serving  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  it  was  raised,  the 
Governor’s  Troop  of  Moguls  conducted  operations  from  1773 
to  1774  to  successfully  drive  the  Sanyasis  out  of  the  province  of 
Bengal.  In  1774,  the  Governor-General’s  Troop  of  Body  Guard 
participated  in  the  Battle  of  St.  George  against  the  Rohillas;14 
they  were  also  a  part  of  the  forces  employed  by  Hastings  to  put 
down  the  so-called  Insurrection  at  Benares  in  1781. 15  In  the 
course  of  the  Third  Mysore  War,  the  GGBG  distinguished  itself 
as  a  unit  of  bodyguards,  thwarting  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
governor-general,  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  5  March  1791. 

Between  1801  and  1802,  the  GGBG,  as  part  of  the  Indian 
contingent,  participated  in  the  British  expedition  targeting  the 
French  Army  in  Egypt.  The  detachment  had  been  sent  to  ride 
the  horses  of  an  experimental  troop  of  horse  artillery.16  Their 
services  had  been  offered  to  the  government  by  the  commandant, 
Captain  H.C.  Montgomery. 

‘Understanding  that  some  difficulty  has  occurred 
in  procuring  volunteers  from  the  Native  Corps  to 
complete  the  number  of  men  required  for  Foreign 
Service,  I  beg  you  will  state  to  the  Honourable  Vice- 
President  in  Council  that  the  whole  of  the  detail  now 
remaining  at  the  Presidency  of  the  Body  Guard  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General,  is  ready  to  embark  at 
the  shortest  notice  should  it  be  judged  necessary  to  call 
upon  them.’17 

In  September— October  1803,  the  GGBG  took  part  in  the 
operations  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Fort  of  Barabati 
in  Cuttack  and  the  acquisition  of  Orissa  by  the  British.  It  was 
also  present  alongside  the  governor-general,  Wellesley,  during 


the  operations  in  Bundelkhand  during  the  Second  Anglo- 
Maratha  War  (1804-05).  In  1809,  it  proceeded  by  sea  to  Madras, 
accompanying  the  governor-general,  Lord  Minto,  who  had  to 
rush  to  Fort  St.  George  to  quell  a  mutiny  amongst  the  European 
officers  of  the  Madras  Army,  and  punish  the  guilty. 

In  1811,  Lord  Minto  personally  conducted  the  operations  to 
counter  the  growing  influence  of  the  French  in  Java.  The  GGBG 
occupied  Batavia,  as  Jakarta,  the  capital  of  Indonesia,  was  then 
known,  and  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Weltervreeden  and 
Cornells  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign,  the  regiment  was  awarded  its  first  battle  honour:18  it 
was  granted  permission  to  bear  the  battle  honour  of  Java  amongst 
its  appointments.  Medals  were  conferred  on  all  the  ranks  who 
took  part  in  the  expedition.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  prize 
money  was  also  distributed:  the  commandant  receiving  .£151-1- 
1 1  and  a  private  .£3-8-10. 

During  the  so-called  insurrection  at  Cuttack,  a  detachment 
proceeded  to  Orissa  to  provide  aid  to  the  civil  power  from  March 
to  June  1817. 19  In  the  Third  Anglo-Maratha  War  (1817-18),  the 
governor-general,  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  along  with  the 
GGBG,  accompanied  the  centre  division  of  the  Grand  Army  or 
the  Bengal  Army.  The  governor-general  personally  coordinated 
the  operations  against  the  Pindaris.  In  November  1817,  when 
a  violent  outbreak  of  cholera  had  laid  low  more  than  half  of 
the  regiment,  the  governor-general,  apprehensive  of  dying  of  the 
disease  himself,  reportedly  gave  secret  instructions  that  he  should 
be  buried  in  his  tent,  so  that  his  death  may  not  affect  the  army’s 
morale.  In  1821,  the  GGBG  participated  in  the  operations  to 
subdue  the  Larka  Kols,  a  tribe  in  the  Singhbhum  District  of  the 
erstwhile  Chota  Nagpur  Division  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 


RIGHT  &  OVERLEAF:The  GGBG  in  action  at  the  First  Anglo- Sikh  War,  1845—46  [Source:  PBG  officers’  mess,  photo  credit:  Joginder  Singh] 
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ENGRAVED  BY  J  KARRI 


1849,  by  RUDOLPH  ACKICRMANN  AT  HIS  ECLIPSE  SPORTING  &  MILITARY  GALLERY.  191,  REGENT  STREET 


LONDON.  PUBLISHED  JUNE  14* 


rj nr  G  X  What*  H  M 


0%e  f/'f/yU  kJw  ,/nu/Jii,  afmnamy  to  tJie  fn/ia/wye 

A  ike  BATTLE  OF  MOODKEE,  on  Ae  18*.  of  December  1845. 


TO  MAJOR  GENERAL  SIR  HARRY  SMITH,  BART.  G.C.B. 


2A/cde  /a  moU 4<46fwe/jfafbu  Sn&cribed,  by  /m  wry  obftyeci wmb obedient  Abwoml  f/\<f<lo/fb  SAcbermunn, 


191,  Regent  Street 


'7 he  iUrty-fint  found  t  hernial  ves  in  front  of  a  battery  of fourteen  or  fifteen  gum  protected  by  a  battalion  of  infantry,  from  which  withering  volleys  were  sent  into  the  ranks  of  the  Thirty-first,  who.  however,  returned  it  with  interest. 

One  crashing  volley  from  this  corps  laid  low  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  artillery-men  opposed  to  their  part  of  the.  line,  while  the  bayonet  disposed  of  such  of  the  remainder  of  the  enemy  as  had  not  time  to  save  themselves  by  fight, 
and  a  little  after  sunset  all  their  advanced  guns,  seventeen  in  number,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  -  fourteen  of  their  guns  found  in  battery  were  captured  by  the  Thirty-first  Regiment  "  vide.  Historical  Nronfcoi  »h<  Ttonv-firai  or  Huntingdon  Rcfimmt 


iW*: 


by  H  Marten*  LONDON,  PUBLISHED  APRIL  5th  1849,  bv  RUDOLPH  ACKERMANN  AT  HIS  ECLIPSE  SPORTING  &  MILITARY  GALLERY,  191,  REGENT  STREET.  ENGRAVED  BY  J.  H. 

»  Sketch  by  Major  G.P.  White  Reg1 
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BATTLE  OF  FEROZSHAH  (2"d.  DAY)  22  n  .  DecemioeF 

AfywOi/Ji  ATwwfeb  weAuwidmjf  Ae  (Mccc/c  cm  /Ae  yJelfc  &nfoedicAecl  Aoomfi 

On  /Jw  mommy*  iA&  22  OAec.  aflefr  /Ae  tf&wouac  Ae  2 1  .  AA^UAcwin/y  intewnufitecl Am  Conan/faY  -  </A.  <.  At.  9  29 , 3'f ,  80  dton.  (o&m/i.  /  Sun. 


and  o/Ae/y  toor/tA  am  toAMr^iny  in  and fuwutinfy  Ae  pouted  Snemy  i AmayA  tAed  tumwty  (oam/t,  —  C'a.fUamn^  nea  t'  8  0  fuecel  o^Yna/naicm. 


Ado-  <  /Stc/ycw  *Jw  c/6c///'yy  ./mYdA0  0L>a/y ,  fY.SO.OS).  Sf  c.Sfc.,  wAu>  ^omma/nded /As  /  o^iAe-  Sdmvy  o^tAie  *JuYleje 


This  Plate  is  most  respectfully  Inscribed  by  his  very  obliged  &  obedient  Servant  Rudolph  Ackermann,  1 91,  Regent  Street 


Ok 
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The  GGBG  received  its  second  battle  honour  of  Ava  for  its 
performance  in  the  First  Burmese  War  (1824-26).  When  it 
became  known  that  the  British  force  possessed  no  cavalry,  the 
GGBG  volunteered  to  step  in,  and  the  first  detachment  of 
300  men,  with  Galloper  guns  attached,  set  sail  from  Diamond 
Harbour.  Unfortunately,  the  second  detachment  of  some  200 
men  and  horses  was  tragically  shipwrecked  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Irrawaddy  River.  The  regiment  distinguished  itself  in  the 
campaign  when  it  charged  and  routed  17  large  war  elephants, 
carrying  a  complement  of  armed  men,  supported  by  a  column  of 
infantry,  at  the  siege  of  Donabyo  in  April  1825. 

In  1 843,  in  the  Gwalior  Campaign,  the  British  and  Maratha  forces 
were  pitted  against  each  other  for  the  last  time.  The  British  force 
included  the  GGBG,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  cavalry  brigade 
under  Brigadier  Charles  Robert  Cureton.  Their  role  was  to  try 
and  turn  the  Maratha  flank,  but  the  terrain  was  most  unsuited  for 
cavalry  operations  since  the  horses  could  not  negotiate  the  deep 
ravines.  The  battle  honour  of  Maharajpore  was  awarded  to  the 
unit  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eponymous  battle  that  had  taken 
place  on  29  December  1843.  Bronze  stars  were  struck  from  the 
guns  captured  during  the  battle  and  issued  to  all  the  ranks  to 
wear  as  medals.  Lieutenant  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  would 
later  take  over  as  adjutant  in  1844,  is  believed  to  have  recorded 
his  experience  of  the  GGBG  as  follows. 

‘On  my  reaching  the  Body  Guard,  my  own  horse  was 
a  little  in  rear,  so  I  mounted  the  first  spare  trooper  I 
could  find.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  this  brute  was  a 
determined  runaway  and  had  thrown  his  rider  before  I 
mounted  him.  Her  Majesty’s  16th  Lancers  and  ourselves 
were  ordered  to  turn  the  enemy’s  left  flank  and  this  we 
endeavoured  to  do  by  charging  a  battery  that  opened 
upon  us  from  their  left.  We  received  the  fire  of  the 
battery  in  our  front  as  well  as  that  of  another  battery  on 
our  flank,  which  had  before  been  concealed,  and  when 


within  a  few  yards  of  their  guns  we  were  put  “three’s 
about”  [or  ordered  to  retire]  from  the  impossibility  of 
crossing  a  ravine  that  ran  along  and  protected  the  front 
of  the  batteries.’20 

The  GGBG  earned  most  of  its  battle  honours — Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah,  Aliwal  and  Sobraon — in  the  First  Anglo-Sikh  War 
(1845—46),  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  fought  by  the  British  in 
the  quest  for  empire.  For  this  campaign,  the  regiment’s  strength 
was  raised  to  700.  It  formed  part  of  the  2  Cavalry  Brigade  of  the 
Army  of  the  Sutlej,  the  whole  of  which  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  commander-in-chief  (C-m-C), 
who  was  accompanied  into  the  field  by  the  governor-general, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  Lieutenant  William  Fisher,  adjutant,  GGBG, 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  cavalry  charge  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee 
on  18  December  1846.  In  the  ensuing  fierce  battle,  there  was 
so  much  confusion  that  the  British  forces  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  disarray.  Henry  Ouvry  of  the  3  Light  Dragoons,  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  from  Ambala  dated  4  July  1847,  described  a 
visit  to  Simla  where  he  had  occasion  to  see  GGBG  personnel,  of 
whom  he  says: ‘They  looked  very  fine  tall  fellows,  and  had  scarlet 
uniforms;  and  have,  since  Ferozeshah,  obtained  the  sobriquet  of 
the  “scarlet  runners”.’21  After  the  campaign,  the  court  of  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  governor-general  debated  the 
question  of  reducing  the  strength  of  the  regiment.  The  governor- 
general  was  strongly  in  favour  of  retaining  the  number  of  700 
men  as  the  shortage  of  cavalry  had  been  acutely  felt  during  the 
campaign.  However,  the  court  of  directors,  being  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  regular  bodyguard  regiment  of  Indian  cavalry, 
finally  decided  to  gradually  reduce  the  number  to  its  original 
strength  of  130  men. 

In  the  Second  Anglo-Sikh  War  in  1849,  a  detachment  escorted 
the  governor-general,  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  helped  in  the 
disarmament  of  the  militant  Punjabi  population  across  the 
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New  Delhi  and  some  of 
the  Viceroy's  Bodyguard. 


^  'ARCADIA  '.  .  .  immortalised  by  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  in  “My  Lady  Nicotine,"  is 
Carreras'  Craven  Mixture.  Fine  Cat,  Double  Broad  Cut,  Extra  Mild;  1  oz.  Jl3d. 


GREAT  man  has  said  that 
the  intangible  links  are  strongest 
in  binding  the  Empire  together. 

.  .  .  Common  loyalties  ;  pride  of 
heritage ;  that  outlook  on  life 
which  finds  joys  and  consolations 
in  the  simple  things  of  life — a  love 
of  the  pipe  and  of  good  tobacco, 
for  example  .  .  .  and  arising  out 
of  this,  the  World- wide  dominion 
of  Craven  Mixture :  not  chance 
alone  has  made  Craven  the  most 
widely  -  distributed  tobacco 
throughout  the  Globe. 


In  Wardroom,  Club-room,  Mess  and 
Camp  ;  in  every  Town  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  in  many  a  lonely 
post  on  its  frontiers,  that  famed  old 
Craven  Tin  gives  friendly  greeting. 

Craven  expresses  character,  per¬ 
sonality  —  and  like  many  who 
smoke  it,  the  spirit  of  Leadership. 
To  the  young  man  starting  with 
the  pipe  we  commend  Craven 
in  the  1  oz.  “Trial”  size;  this 
will  tell  much  about  the  flavour, 
smoothness  and  goodness  of  this 
fine  old  Craven  blend. 


CRAVEN 


MIXTURE 

TOBACCO 


MADE  BY  CARRERAS  LTD.,  (FOUNDED  1788)  "h  ARCADIA  WORKS,  LONDON,  N.W.l, 


River  Sutlej  in  the  Bari  Doab  district.  In  1855,  the  GGBG  also 
helped  quell  the  Santhal  agitations.  After  the  agitators  had  been 
dealt  with,  the  regiment  returned  to  Calcutta  by  train — the  first 
occasion  that  rail  transport  was  used  for  troop  movement  in  India. 
At  the  time  of  the  1857  Revolt,  the  regiment  was  disarmed  as 
a  precautionary  measure  in  August  1857.  A  detachment  of  the 
GGBG  accompanied  the  viceroy,  Lord  Dufferin,  to  Burma  tor 
the  Third  Burmese  War  in  1886. 

THE  GGBG  AND  THE  WORLD  WARS 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  (1914-18),  the  viceroy,  Lord 
Hardinge,  offered  the  regiment  as  divisional  cavalry  for  service 


with  the  Meerut  Division,  which  was  under  orders  to  proceed  to 
France.  The  proposal  fell  through  as  it  was  felt  that  the  regiment 
would  be  put  to  better  use  as  a  remount  training  centre.  A 
notable  exception  was  a  detachment  of  men  who  were  sent  as 
reinforcements  to  the  3  Skinner’s  Horse  and  served  in  France 
in  1915— 16. 22  The  men  that  served,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  R.W.  Manderson,  3  Skinner’s  Horse,  from  23  May  1915 
included:23  215  Dafadar  Jagat  Singh,  291  Sowar  Inder  Singh,  322 
Sowar  Sundar  Singh,  346  Sowar  Mubarak  All,  352  Sowar  Labh 
Singh,  358  Sowar  Range  Khan,  371  Sowar  Bishan  Singh,  384 
Sowar  Umer  Beg,  396  Sowar  Birket  Ali  and  401  Sowar  Bhan 
Singh.  Dafadar  Jagat  Singh  was  promoted  to  a  VCO  on  field 
service  in  September  1915.  Sowar  Barkat  Ali  was  invalided  to 


ABOVE:  An  advertisement  from  The  Punch  dated  3  February  1937 featuring  dismounted  bodyguards  in  front  of  the  Secretariat  blocks  in  New  Delhi  [Source:  USI] 

TOP  LEFT:  From  left  to  right,  Risaldar  Major  Mehtab  Singh,  Head  Clerk  Jemadar  Ali  Raza,  Commandant  Major  M.D.  Vigors,  Commander-in-Chief  Field  Marshal 
Sir  William  Birdwood,  Adjutant  Captain  J.  W.  Davidson,  Jemadar  Bishan  Singh  and  Jemadar  Barkat  Ali,  1927  [Source:  GGBG  Digest  of  Service,  NAM] 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  Arrival  in  state  of  the  King  of  Afghanistan  at  the  Bombay  Race  Course,  17  December  1927 .  Mounted  bodyguards  provide  the  carriage  escort  [Source: 
GGBG  Digest  of  Service,  NAM] 
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India  and  rejoined  the  regiment  on  22  May  1916. The  other  nine 
returned  from  field  service,  rejoining  on  20  August  1916. 

By  1918,  the  shortage  of  manpower  for  the  war  had  become  a 
critical  problem,  and  the  viceroy,  Lord  Chelmsford,  volunteered 
the  services  of  the  GGBG  to  the  army  authorities.  He  offered  to 
put  100  horses  and  necessary  reinforcements  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  officer  commanding  (GOC),  Meerut  Division.  In  April 
1918,  the  commandant,  Captain  A.  Brooke,  travelled  to  Simla  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  army  headquarters  and  to  draw  up  an 
initial  war  scheme.  It  was  decided  that  the  strength  of  the  GGBG 
would  be  increased  from  two  British  officers,  four  Indian  VCOs, 
118  rank  and  file,  65  followers  and  102  horses  to  four  British 
officers,  eight  Indian  VCOs,  257  rank  and  file,  107  followers 
and  200  horses.  Of  these,  52  men  and  50  horses  would  be  held 
m  readiness  to  serve  as  the  viceroy’s  escort.  An  independent 
squadron  of  115  men  and  113  horses  would  be  raised  and 


trained  in  Dehradun  for  field  service,  and  attached  to  the  Meerut 
Division  for  training  as  divisional  cavalry.The  rest  of  the  regiment 
would  form  a  depot  in  Dehradun  to  replace  casualties  in  men  and 
horses.  The  accommodation  for  the  men  and  the  horses  would 
be  enlarged  based  on  their  increased  strength.  Importantly,  it  was 
agreed  that,  if  necessary,  the  physical  requirements  for  recruitment 
would  be  reduced  to  a  height  of  five  feet  and  eight  inches,  and 
chest  size  of  32/34  inches.  All  the  ranks  would  be  issued  khaki 
field  service  clothing;  only  the  permanent  bodyguards  would 
receive  the  full  dress  in  addition.  The  adjutant  general  and  the 
commandant  approved  of  this  scheme,  and  the  regiment  swung 
into  action,  enlisting  60  recruits  and  procuring  field  service 
clothing  from  the  army-clothing  factory  in  Alipore.  However,  the 
scheme  was  soon  shelved  on  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state 
for  India  as  the  new  divisions  to  be  raised  in  India  had  no  place 
for  the  GGBG  squadron  as  divisional  cavalry. 


ABOVE:  Bodyguards  line  the  grand  staircase  to  the  Viceroy’s  House  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugration  of  New  Delhi,  1931  [Source:  USI] 
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The  new  and  final  scheme  was  based  on  the  idea  that  the  GGBG 
would  be  converted  into  remount  training  depot  for  the  British 
cavalry  in  Dehradun.  A  batch  of  250  remounts  would  be  trained 
for  four  months  at  a  time.  In  this  connection,  five  temporary 
stables  were  built  and  50  extra  recruits  were  enlisted. The  remount 
training  depot  in  Dehradun  received  60  men, while  35  horses 
were  sent  on  field  service  with  British  cavalry  and  artillery  units, 
leaving  61  men  and  67  horses  to  be  ready  at  any  time  for  duty 
as  the  viceroy’s  escort.  In  1919,  all  the  remounts  under  training 
for  field  service  were  returned  to  the  remount  training  depot  in 
Saharanpur  and  the  extra  recruits  discharged  in  March. 

Jemadar  Mehtab  Singh,  Lance  Dafadar  Barkat  Ali  and  Sowar 
Sadhu  Singh  proceeded  to  England  on  the  HT  Sicilia  in  August 
to  take  part  in  the  peace  celebrations  in  London.  The  1 1  men 
from  the  GGBG  who  had  performed  field  service  with  the  3 
Skinner’s  Horse  in  1915-16  were  awarded  the  1914-15  Star, 


1914—18  British  War  Medal  and  1914— 19  Allied  Victory  Medal. 

Although  neither  the  regiment  nor  its  personnel  participated  in 
the  SecondWorldWar  (1939— 45),  the  GGBG  made  commendable 
effort  to  ensure  that  it  remained  relevant  and  helpful  through  the 
war  effort.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  September  1939,  the 
commandant,  Major  H.L.  Mostyn-Owen,  was  quick  to  suggest 
that  the  regiment  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  GOC,  Meerut 
Division,  to  help  with  internal  security,  replacing,  if  necessary,  the 
cavalry  regiment  in  Delhi.  However,  by  then,  the  changed  nature 
of  warfare,  with  increased  mechanisation  and  the  widespread 
introduction  of  tanks  and  machine-guns,  had  largely  rendered 
horsed  cavalry  redundant.  The  commandant  pointed  out  that 
in  this  war,  as  opposed  to  the  last  one,  the  regiment  could  not, 
therefore,  be  of  use  as  a  remount  training  depot.  He  expressed 
concern  that  if  the  regiment  was  not  used  for  operational  purposes 
and  was  not  given  the  opportunity  of  justifying  its  expense,  ‘it 


ABOVE:  Armoured  cars  were  introduced  into  the  GGBG  during  the  Second  World  War.  This  period  witnessed  the  transition  of  the  GGBG  from  only  a  cavalry  unit  into 
an  armoured  and  cavalry  one  [Source:  PBG  album] 
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might  easily  have  great  difficulty  of  being  retained  in  its  present 
form  after  the  war’.24 

In  November  1940,  the  GGBG  proceeded  to  Calcutta  and 
performed  a  parade,  as  it  would  do  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
viceroy,  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow,  had  given  the  matter 
considerable  thought  and  had  decided  that  it  would  not  help  the 
general  morale  during  wartime  if  the  regiment  abstained  from 
its  normal  ceremonial  duties.  During  1939—40,  the  regiment 
‘carried  out  its  usual  task  in  spite  of  the  war’.25  It  also  sought 
special  training  to  be  able  to  help  the  war  cause.  All  the  men  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  gas  respirators,  and  in  February  1940,  the 
regiment  went  into  a  field  camp  in  Badarpur  for  three  days  to 
practice  internal  security  drills,  message  writing  and  map  reading. 

A  scheme  was  put  up  to  Colonel  Bryan  Mahon,  the  military 
secretary  to  the  viceroy  (MSV),  in  August  1940,  aiming  to 
increase  the  general  use  of  the  regiment  on  a  ‘non-cost  basis’, 
i.e.  by  gradually  reducing  the  number  of  horses  by  ten  every 
year  to  62,  and  increasing  the  number  of  men  by  16.  The  men 
would  be  trained  to  form  a  signal  section,  to  use  Light  Machine 
Guns  (LMGs)  and  drive  motor  vehicles.  The  scheme  was  at 
once  approved  by  the  MSV  and  submitted  to  the  viceroy,  who 
approved  of  it  in  toto  and  forwarded  it  to  the  army  headquarters, 
who  half-heartedly  allowed  it  to  be  adopted  up  to  a  point.  Finally, 
it  was  decided  to  maintain  the  number  of  horses,  but  not  to 
increase  the  strength,  and  to  train  a  section  of  signalers,  as  well  as 
men  to  be  mechanical  transport  (MT)  drivers  and  use  LMGs. The 
regiment  set  about  training  for  modern  warfare.  Demonstrations 
in  elementary  tactical  training  were  conducted  throughout  the 
regiment.  Each  troop,  by  turn,  would  go  out  in  lorries  to  practice 
capturing  Japanese  infiltrators  who  might  be  parachuted  into  the 
subcontinent.  The  regiment  rose  to  the  challenge  and  juggled 
its  ceremonial  responsibilities  with  providing  sentries,  training 
recruits  and  contributing  to  the  war  effort. 

Training  in  the  use  of  Lewis  guns  andVickers  Berthier  LMGs  was 
carried  out  with  the  help  of  3  Battalion,  10  Gurkha  Rifles  and 
the  Auxiliary  Force  India  (AFI) ;  26  men  were  trained  and  a  Bren 
gun  issued  to  the  regiment.  Eight  men  were  sent  on  a  six-week 
driving  course  with  training  companies.  Field  firing  with  LMGs 
was  also  carried  out  for  the  first  time  at  Delhi  cantonment.  At  a 
firing  demonstration,  Lance  Dafadar  Jahan  Khan  fired  80  rounds 
in  six  and  a  half  minutes  at  75  yards  on  three  figure  targets,  18 
inches  apart,  attaining  73  hits. 


All  the  ranks  donated  generously  to  war  charities:  Rs  150  to 
the  Doon  Defiant  Bomber,  Rs  330  to  the  Viceroy’s  (Disabled 
Soldiers’)  Fund,  Rs  50  to  the  Delhi  Aircraft  Fund.  At  the  Delhi 
Horse  Show  in  1940,  which  was  run  by  the  commandant,  Rs 
1,900  was  donated  to  the  Air  Raid  Distress  Fund.  In  1941, 
Risaldar  Major  Bishan  Singh  was  retired  and  pensioned  after 
serving  with  the  GGBG  for  31  years.  He  had  enlisted  in  1910 
and  had  served  as  a  draft  with  the  3  Skinner’s  Horse  in  France. 
However,  not  one  to  sit  at  home  when  a  war  was  on,  he  promptly 
volunteered  for  further  service  and  became  the  subedar  major  of 
a  recruiting  camp. 

Nonetheless,  the  GGBG  wondered  if  it  was  doing  enough.  In 
April  1942,  the  commandant  declared  to  the  MSV  that  it  would 
be  wrong  for  the  regiment  to  be  sitting  idle  when  a  war  was 
raging.  He  recommended  that  the  GGBG  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  cavalry  regiment  for  patrolling;  the  other  bodyguard  units, 
with  Madras,  Bombay  and  Bengal,  possibly  joining  in.  Based 
on  this,  the  viceroy  offered  the  services  of  the  regiment  to  the 
C-in-C.  However,  the  C-m-C  had  by  then  passed  orders  that  the 
regiment  be  mechanised  and  equipped  with  armoured  cars  and 
Bren  carriers.  It  seemed,  at  that  point,  that  the  regiment  would  be 
giving  up  its  horses  forever,  and  in  April  1942,  the  last  mounted 
parade  from  this  period  was  performed  in  white  ceremonial 
uniform  in  the  forecourt  of  the  Viceroy’s  House.  The  Digest 
of  Service  notes  that:  ‘This  change  had  to  come.  It  is  definitely 
considered  all  for  the  good,  whereby  the  GGBG  will  have  far 
more  chance  of  retention  after  the  war  by  having  “marched  with 
the  times”,  than  stagnating  with  its  horses.’ 

FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR  TO  PARTITION 

The  general  mechanisation  of  the  Indian  cavalry  regiments  from 
March  1938  included  the  GGBG.26  Major  J.R.L. Tweed,  Skinner’s 
Horse,  took  over  as  commandant  from  Major  Mostyn-Owen 
to  supervise  its  mechanisation.  Prior  to  this,  all  except  eight  of 
the  horses  were  returned  to  the  Saharanpur  remount  depot.  On 
15  October  1942,  while  moving  from  Dehradun  to  Delhi  to 
commence  the  mechanisation  training,  the  regiment  included 
two  IPMK  III  armoured  cars,  seven  15  CWT  Chevrolet  trucks, 
two  3-ton  Ford  lorries,  four  Chevrolet  station  wagons  and  two 
Norton  motorcycles.  On  arriving  in  Delhi,  mechanised  training 
began  in  earnest.  Key  personnel  had  returned  from  various 
schools  ot  instruction  and  the  majority  of  the  Indian  other  ranks 
(IORs)  had  undergone  a  driving  and  maintenance  course  at 


RIGHT:  Photo  of  Major  J.R.L.  Tweed,  commandant  of  the  GGBG,  1942-45  [Source:  PBG  commandant’s  office,  photo  credit:  Anil  Luthra] 
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Nos.  1  or  2  Indian  Armoured  Corps  Training  Centre  (IACTC). 
The  new  garages  and  workshops  built  at  the  regiment  were  of 
the  most  modern  design.  They  were  constructed  in  a  corner 
of  the  open  riding  school.  The  remainder  of  the  riding  school 
was  ploughed  up  and  planted  with  oats.  The  stables  were  left 
untouched.  In  retrospect,  this  proved  to  be  a  wise  decision,  given 
the  sudden  demand  for  horsed  units  as  a  result  of  the  unfortunate 
First  Burma  Campaign  where  the  utility  of  animal  transport  over 
wheeled  vehicles  in  jungle  terrain  was  once  again  demonstrated. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  regiment  proceeded  with  mechanisation, 
it  rehnquished  its  ceremonial  duties,  even  going  to  the  extent 
of  not  mounting  guard  over  the  Viceroy’s  House.  Ceremonial 
dresses  were  put  into  storage,  but  breeches,  putties,  riding  gear 
were  retained  in  case  they  might  be  required.  It  was  just  as  well 
since,  despite  previous  orders,  the  regiment  took  part  in  several 
ceremonial  parades  in  New  Delhi  such  as  the  wedding  of  the 
C-in-C  Field  Marshal  Archibald  Wavell’s  daughter  in  March  1942 
and  his  investiture  as  viceroy  in  October  1942,  both  of  which 
were  held  at  the  Viceroy’s  House.  Interestingly,  in  the  build-up  to 
these  ceremonial  parades,  the  men  had  to  practice  lance  drill  in 
the  morning  and  yet  carry  on  with  their  mechanisation  training 
during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  majority  of  IORs  took  well  to  the  new  role.  The  few 
‘unmechanisable’  men  were  placed  with  other  units  and  in  most 
cases  continued  to  do  well,  bearing  out  the  high  professional 
standards  of  the  GGBG.  The  VCOs  present  with  the  unit  on 
mechanisation  included  Risaldar  Ghulam  Nabbi,  Jemadar 
Hassam  Dm,  Jemadar  Tara  Singh,  Jemadar  Talok  Singh,  Quarter 
Master  (QM)  Jemadar  Khurshed  Alam  and  Jemadar  Raghunath 
Singh,  the  head  clerk  with  the  depot  in  New  Delhi.  The  depot 
was  responsible  for  recruiting,  maintaining  records  and  accounts, 
as  well  as  the  management  of  the  Dehradun  estate,  grass  farm  and 
dairy.  On  7  October  1943,  the  viceroy,  Lord  Wavell,  inspected  the 
GGBG  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  mechanised  parade.  A  group 
photograph  was  taken  and  the  viceroy  presented  a  memento  to 
each  Indian  officer  to  mark  the  occasion.  He  would  afterwards 
remark  that  he  was  gratified  to  see  that  a  mechanised  parade 
could  be  just  as  smart  as  a  mounted  one.27 

It  was  presumed  that  the  GGBG  would  form  an  armoured  car 
squadron,  either  in  an  independent  role  or  within  a  division 
reconnaissance  squadron  of  the  AC,  and  training  along  these 


lines  started  in  earnest.  However,  with  the  exit  of  the  German 
and  Italian  forces  from  the  Middle  East,  the  AC  found  itself  with 
more  units  than  it  could  usefully  employ.  The  use  of  armoured 
formations  in  the  conventional  sense  was  out  of  the  question  on 
the  Burma  front,  except  for  a  few  that  were  used  for  patrolling 
the  Imphal-Manipur  road.  Eventually  a  demand  came  from 
an  unexpected  quarter  for  a  unit  of  the  approximate  strength 
of  the  GGBG,  containing  men  of  outstanding  physique.  The 
GGBG  was  asked  to  form  the  reconnaissance  squadron  of  the 
newly-raised  44  Indian  Airborne  Division.28  All  members  of  the 
regiment  were  gratified  to  be  selected  for  this  prestigious  role. 
It  accordingly  functioned  as  a  divisional  recce  squadron  from  1 
November  1944  until  31  March  1946. 

The  44  Indian  Airborne  Division  was  formed  in  Secunderabad 
on  15  April  1944  with  the  nucleus  of  the  headquarters  from  the 
recently  disbanded  44  Indian  Armoured  Division.  Formation  was 
slow  and  only  one  brigade  was  ready  by  the  end  of  November 
1944.  Training  commenced  but  final  readiness  had  to  be 
postponed  in  December  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  (RAF)  training  squadrons  for  supply  duties  in  Burma.  A 
composite  battalion  of  50  Indian  Para  Brigade  took  part  in  the 
Operation  Dracula,the  name  given  to  an  airborne  and  amphibious 
attack  on  Rangoon,  and  was  parachuted  into  Elephant  Point  on  1 
May  1945,  later  taking  a  part  in  the  occupation  of  Rangoon.  This 
was  the  only  occasion  when  Indian  airborne  troops  were  able  to 
fulfil  their  designated  role.  In  November  1945,  the  division  was 
redesignated  2  Indian  Airborne  Division. This  was  again  changed 
in  mid-1946  to  2  Airborne  Division.29 

In  the  face  of  such  sweeping  changes,  the  GGBG  took  up  the  case 
with  army  headquarters  to  ensure  certain  conditions  to  maintain 
its  identity  and  interests.  It  was  then  decided  that  it  would  be  an 
AC  unit  and  ipso  facto  draw  the  Rs  15  trade  training  allowance 
along  with  any  other  stipends.  It  would  continue  to  carry  out  its 
own  recruiting  of  men  for  the  regiment.  It  would  only  call  upon 
the  AC  centre  for  reinforcements,  if  it  were  unable  to  meet  its 
recruiting  requirements  for  any  reason.  It  would  retain  its  title. 

With  effect  from  15  May  1944,  it  was  reorganised  as  the  44 
Indian  Airborne  Recce  Squadron  (GGBG)  in  Secunderabad,  and 
consisted  of  an  airborne  establishment  of  three  jeeps  and  three 
trailers,  and  a  ground  establishment  of  three  troops  of  four  jeeps 
each.  The  strength  of  officers  was  increased  to  eight.  Recruits 


LEFT:  Portrait  of  Major  P.  Massey,  the  last  British  commandant  of  the  GGBG,  1945—47  [Source:  PBG  commandant’s  office,  photo  credit:  Anil  Luthra] 
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RIGHT:  A  touching  view  of  Acting 
Lance  Dafadar  Sultan  Khan  and  Acting 
Lance  Dafadar  Deedar  Singh  on  the 
eve  of  Partition  and  the  division  of  the 
GGBG,  1947  [Source:  PBG  album] 

TOP  RIGHT:  Lady  Mountbatten 
interacting  with  the  womenfolk  at  the 
GGBG  lines,  1947  [Source:  PBG 
album] 
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were  enlisted  at  very  short  notice.  As  a  result,  even  the  reduced 
height  specification  of  five  feet  and  10  inches  had  to  be  relaxed 
for  the  first  batch  of  recruits.  It  is  said  that  the  Sikhs  from  the 
GGBG  were  the  first  to  volunteer  as  paratroopers  and  Sikhs  of 
other  units30  followed  their  lead. 

With  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  future  of  the  GGBG 
had  to  be  considered  once  again. The  viceroy,  Lord  Wavell,  wrote 
to  Sir  Alan  Lascelles,  the  private  secretary  to  King  George  VI  on 
28  August  1945,  seeking  his  advice  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
king  wished  formal  ceremonials  to  be  restored: 

‘I  have  in  mind  the  Viceroy’s  bodyguard,  which  at  the 
present  moment  is  forming  part  of  an  airborne  division, 
but  which  will,  I  imagine,  before  very  long  be  sent  back 
to  me.  Earlier  in  the  war  it  was  dehorsed  and  mechanised 
as  an  armoured  car  unit.  I  have  now  got  to  make  up  my 
mind  when  I  reform  it,  whether  to  do  so  on  a  horsed  or 
mechanised  basis,  or  partly  horsed,  partly  mechanised’.31 


In  his  reply  of  1  September  1945,  Lascelles  informed  the  viceroy 
that  the  king  was  in  favour  of  re-horsing  the  GGBG,  along 
the  same  lines  as  had  been  done  with  the  household  cavalry  in 
Britain,  i.e.  a  certain  proportion  to  be  mounted  for  ceremonial 
purposes  and  the  rest  to  remain  mechanised.  He  suggested  that 
service  dress  would  continue  to  be  worn  until  such  time  as  it  was 
practicable  to  revert  to  full  dress. 

A  new  establishment  was  sanctioned  with  effect  from  1  April 
1946  consisting  of  two  British  officers,  six  VCOs,  110  IORs, 
seven  armoured  cars  and  61  horses  divided  (on  paper)  into  the 
headquarters,  two  horsed  troops  and  two  armoured  car  troops. 
It  was  first  decided  that  all  the  men  would  be  trained  as  both 
horsemen  and  armoured  car  crews.  In  actual  practice,  the  GGBG 
was  organised  as  a  headquarters  section  and  two  troops,  each  of 
three  sections.  Thus,  each  section  had  on  charge  one  armoured 
car,  two  ‘soft’  vehicles  and  eight  to  ten  horses.  The  first  batch  of 
horses  arrived  in  April  1945  and  four  Daimler  armoured  cars 
were  received  in  July  1945. 32  During  the  war,  a  number  of  men 
under  the  six-feet  height  regulation  had  been  enhsted.These  were 
weeded  out  and  sent  on  release  or  to  other  regiments,  depending 
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on  their  choice.  Many  of  the  remaining  men  had  never  ridden 
before  and  the  Digest  of  Service  noted  that  even  the  ‘old  and  bold’ 
had  not  been  on  a  horse  since  the  regiment  was  mechanised  in 
1942.  An  equitation  cadre  of  NCOs  for  training  in  horse  riding 
and  management  was  formed  by  December  1946.  64  of  these 
men  were  sent  on  an  equitation  course  run  by  the  remount  depot 
in  Mona.  At  the  same  time,  24  men  were  sent  to  the  Armoured 
Car  School  in  Ferozepur  to  form  a  cadre  of  Daimler  armoured 
car  instructors.  The  Digest  of  Service  notes  that  the  horses  received 
were  a  ‘level  lot’,  although  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  horses 
from  before  the  war,  as  many  of  them  had  too  much  white 
markings  and  some  were  only  15.2  hands  tall.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  as  good  as  could  be  obtained  en  masse  at  the  time.  Not  all 
were  fully  trained  and  the  regiment  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  training  recruits  on  remounts. The  records  note  that  the  results 
were  far  better  than  had  been  expected  and  both  recruits  and 
remounts  ‘are  to  be  congratulated  on  what  they  have  taught  each 
other’.  By  March  1947,  the  regiment  was  able  to  provide  escorts 
at  the  arrival  of  the  incoming  viceroy,  Lord  Mountbatten,  and  the 
departure  of  the  outgoing  one,  LordWavell.  A  detachment  would 
henceforth  be  present  at  all  investitures  and  receptions. 

The  Partition  of  India  resulted  in  a  split  down  the  middle  of  the 
pre-Independence  GGBG.  Of  the  two  troops  of  Sikhs  and  two 
troops  of  Punjabi  Muslims  that  constituted  the  GGBG,  the  Sikh 
cadre  would  remain  with  the  Indian  GGBG,  the  Punjabi  Muslim 
men  volunteered  to  form  the  core  of  the  Pakistani  counterpart 
and  move  to  Karachi.  The  GGBG  in  India  was  brought  up  to 
strength  by  the  inclusion  of  Jats  and  Rajputs.  The  atmosphere  at 
the  regiment  at  the  time  of  Partition  was  recorded  in  the  Security 
Intelligence  Report  of  June— July  1947: 

‘Politics:  The  rumoured  “split”  of  this  unit  is  causing 
concern  to  the  [Punjabi  Muslims],  who,  since  they 
mostly  come  from  what  will  be  Pakistan,  have  no  choice 
but  to  admit  their  desire  to  serve  Pakistan  and  their 
willingness  to  do  so  is  genuine.  Nevertheless  they  have 
no  desire  to  leave  the  comforts  of  Delhi  for  less  spacious 
surroundings  elsewhere.  In  theory  they  approve,  in 
practice  they  hope  the  “split”  will  be  put  off  indefinitely. 
Those  Sikhs  who  are  educated  show  anxiety  over  the 
possible  result  of  the  Boundary  Commission.’33 

Although  most  of  these  men  hailed  from  Punjab,  at  the  epicentre 
of  the  division  of  India  and  were  on  the  verge  of  a  split  in  the 
regiment,  albeit  incidental,  along  communal  lines,  these  soldiers 
stood  firm  in  the  face  of  communal  tension,  and  helped  in  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order. 


On  6  September  1947,  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Simla  to  escort  the  Muslim  staff  from  the  Viceregal  Lodge  to 
Delhi.  One  troop  of  Punjabi  Muslims  in  trucks  and  one  troop  of 
Sikhs  in  armoured  cars,  under  the  commandant,  Major  P.  Massey, 
and  the  adjutant,  Captain  Sahibzada  Mohammad  Yakub  Khan, 
respectively,  proceeded  to  Kalka  that  very  day.  The  commandant 
with  two  sections  of  Punjabi  Muslims  arrived  in  Simla  that 
night  and  escorted  the  servants  back  by  train  to  Ambala  the  next 
day.  The  armoured  car  troop  commanded  by  the  adjutant  also 
escorted  the  train  from  Kalka  to  Ambala  as  the  road  and  railway 
run  parallel.  The  Muslim  staff  was  flown  to  Delhi  from  Ambala 
and  the  detachment  returned  by  road  arriving  in  Delhi  that  night. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  that  was  rife  in  Delhi  at  the  time  of 
Partition,  the  GGBG  performed  various  assignments.  On  8 
September  1947,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  the  Lady  Hardinge 
Hospital  to  evacuate  some  200  Muslim  staff.  The  regiment  used 
its  transport  for  this  purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  evacuation, 
rioters  attacked  a  number  of  Muslims  fleeing  from  the  old  city. 
The  GGBG  detachment  opened  fire  and  dispersed  the  mob 
with  casualties.  The  armoured  cars  of  the  regiment  were  almost 
continuously  on  patrol  by  day  and  by  night.  For  three  consecutive 
nights,  a  detachment  of  vehicles  was  called  out  at  midnight  to 
protect  various  hospitals  for  which  no  guard  had  been  provided. 

By  14  September  1947,  additional  troops  had  arrived  in  Delhi 
and  the  situation  was  brought  under  control.  However,  the 
armoured  cars  from  the  regiment  continued  their  deployment 
while  the  town  was  quartered  and  searched  for  arms  and  loot. 
Until  the  end  of  September,  escorts  were  still  being  provided  for 
various  essential  services  required  by  the  Government  House,  as 
the  Viceroy’s  House  was  renamed.  The  viceroy’s  local  mail  was 
delivered  in  a  jeep  from  the  regiment,  which  travelled  under 
an  escort  of  a  Sikh  and  a  Punjabi  Muslim  trooper,  each  being 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  other.  On  one  occasion,  at  a 
Muslim  refugee  camp,  some  Muslims  attempted  to  attack  the 
Sikh  sowar,  who  was  protected  by  his  Punjabi  Muslim  mate. 
Later  in  the  day,  at  a  Hindu  ration  distribution  centre,  some  Sikhs 
tried  to  attack  the  Punjabi  Muslim  sowar,  who  was  defended  by 
the  Sikh  trooper.  Indeed,  it  became  a  matter  of  honour  for  the 
Sikh  and  Muslim  cadres  of  the  GGBG  to  ensure  each  other’s 
safety  despite  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  tremendous  hostility 
between  their  two  communities.  The  military  transport  (MT) 
columns  escorting  Muslim  refugees  were  usually  commanded 
by  Risaldar  Tara  Singh,  presenting  the  amazing  sight  of  a  Sikh 
leading  Muslim  refugees  into  safety. 

Tragically,  some  of  these  men  themselves  suffered  in  the  Partition. 
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Jemadar  Surat  Singh  lost  his  family’s  entire  agricultural  holding 
of  50  acres  near  Lyallpur.  In  perhaps  the  most  tragic  case  to  have 
affected  the  GGBG,  the  carpenter.  Acting  Lance  Dafadar  Khuda 
Bakhsh,  a  native  of  the  Amritsar  area,  lost  most  of  his  family  and 
property.  Six  of  his  male  relatives  were  murdered,  all  of  his  female 
relatives  went  missing,  and  his  house  containing  the  savings  of 
21  years  of  service  was  looted  and  burned  to  the  ground.  There 
were  many  other  such  cases  throughout  the  Indian  Army  at  the 
time,  of  soldiers  who  suffered  due  to  the  upheavals  of  Partition.  It 
was  testimony  to  their  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  that  they  did 
not  succumb  to  the  communal  madness  that  seemed  to  engulf 
the  subcontinent.  As  the  Digest  of  Service  notes:  ‘The  only  good 
that  has  emerged  from  these  crimes  has  been  the  realisation  by 
all  ranks  that  only  the  innocent  suffer  in  communal  disturbances 
and  this  knowledge  has  helped  us  to  remain  a  unit  disgusted  at, 
but  unharmed  by,  communal  disharmony.’ 
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RIGHT:  A  mounted  PBG  escort  led  by  the  commandant  and  the  second-in- 
command  await  the  state  guest  at  the  main  gates  of  Rashtrapti  Bhavan 


FULL  DRESS  UNIFORMS  -MEN 

The  uniforms  and  regalia  are  the  third  component,  besides  the  men  and  the  horses,  in  the 
ceremonial  function  of  the  PBG.  In  their  ceremonial  finery,  the  men  add  a  touch  of  glamour 
to  all  state  functions  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  On  such  occasions,  the  men  wear  red  full  dress 
uniform  in  winter  and  white  full  dress  uniform  in  summer.  The  full  dress  for  winter  consists 
of  a  long  red  doubled-breasted  riding  coat,  with  black  piping  and  red  facing.  It  has  a  high 
black  collar  with  brocade  trimming.  The  coat  is  buttoned  up,  making  a  yoke  panel,  on  top  of 
a  girdle  worn  around  the  waist.  The  coat  is  worn  over  white  breeches,  and  high  black  riding 
boots  fitted  with  metal  heel  chains  and  spurs. The  outfit  is  accessorised  with  white  gloves  and 
patent-leather  detachable  cuffs.  It  is  capped  off  with  a  dark  blue  and  gold  lungi- style  turban, 
with  a  distinctive  tuna,  or  comb,  stiffened  to  present  a  striking  fan  silhouette. 

Sartorial  indications  of  rank  are  included  in  the  details  of  this  dress.  The  decorative  features  on 
the  collar  and  on  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  get  more  elaborate  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
The  girdle  differs  for  different  ranks — sowars  wear  simply  a  yellow  cloth  girdle,  while  Non 
Commissioned  Officers  (NCOs)  and  Junior  Commissioned  Officers  (JCOs)  use  a  gold  brocade 
one,  albeit  with  different  detailing  between  the  two.  The  NCOs  wear,  as  badges  of  the  different 
ranks  within  the  class,  on  the  top  of  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  one  (acting  lance  dafadar),  two 
(lance  dafadar)  or  three  (dafadar)  chevrons,  with  the  exception  of  the  regimental  appointment 
of  the  regimental  quarter  master,  who  has  the  distinction  of  wearing  four  chevrons.  The  other 
ranks  (ORs)  wear  steel  shoulder  chains  (issued  in  8.5  and  9  inches),  whereas  the  JCOs  wear 
aiguillettes  on  the  left  shoulder. The  ORs  carry  a  bamboo  lance  with  a  red  and  white  pennon, 
whereas  the  JCOs  hold  a  sword.  Additional  accoutrements  that  distinguish  the  dress  of  the 
JCOs,  the  most  senior  amongst  the  men,  include  a  brocade  sword  sling  and  a  pouch  belt,  or 
a  cross  belt  attached  with  a  little  black  pouch  at  the  back.  The  pouch  is  made  of  velvet  and 
embroidered  with  gold  thread  with  the  initials  of  the  PBG. 

The  full  dress  for  summer  replaces  the  red  coat  for  winter  with  a  white  cotton  one,  with  black 
piping,  with  a  blue  collar  with  brocade  trimming,  buttoned  down  the  front  above  the  girdle  by 
a  single  row  of  buttons.  The  full  dress  for  summer  also  dispenses  with  the  cuffs. 

The  colour  of  the  full  dress  for  winter  seems  to  have  been  red  since  1 804.  Other  than  the 
colour,  the  outfit  seems  to  have  been  reinvented  a  number  of  times.  In  1 840,  it  consisted  of  a 
short  scarlet  jacket  or  ‘coatee’,  with  blue  facing  and  silver  lace,  worn  over  blue  overalls  with 
a  scarlet  stripe,  and  Wellington  boots.  Buckskin  gauntlets  and  black  varnished  shakos  with  a 
black  horse-hair  plume  accessorised  the  outfit.  From  1859  onwards,  the  outfit  seems  to  have 

RIGHTtThc  white  full  dress  for  summer  and  the  red  full  dress  for  ii’iutcr  worn  by  the  sowars 


LEFT:  The  red  full  dress  worn 
by  the  Non  Commissioned 
Officers.  Note  that  the  Junior 
Commissioned  Officers  and 
Non  Commissioned  Officers  use 
a  gold  brocade  girdle,  whereas 
sowars  use  a  simple  yellow  girdle 


RIGHT:  The  white  full 
dress  worn  by  the  Junior 
Commissioned  Officers.  Note  the 
braided  aiguillettes  that  are  worn 
on  the  shoulders  by  them 
I Source :  PBG  JCOs’  mess, 
photo  credit: Anil  Luthra] 


become  more  and  more  ‘Indianised’.1  The  shako  was  discarded,  and  a  blue  and  gold  twisted 
cord  pagri,  or  turban,  with  a  black  aigrette  designed  by  the  vicereine,  Lady  Canning,  was 
adopted.  In  1862,  the  military  secretary,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Seymour  Blane,  introduced  a  red 
chupkan  or  a  type  of  long  kurta  commonly  worn  in  north  India  at  the  time,  to  be  worn  with  a 
blue  cummerbund,  in  place  of  the  European  coatee,  on  top  of  blue  pantaloons.  It  seems  that  a 
similar  white  chupkan  was  introduced  for  the  full  dress  for  summer  at  the  same  time.  In  1864, 
gold  lace  was  substituted  for  silver  lace.  In  1 879,  the  blue  pantaloons  were  replaced  with  white 
ones,  and  about  the  same  time,  the  cummerbund  was  discarded  and  substituted  with  the  girdle. 
In  1892,  with  the  introduction  of  Sikhs  and  Punjabi  Muslims  into  the  ranks  of  the  GGBG, 
the  present  blue  and  gold  htngi  replaced  the  cord  pagri.  In  1 897,  the  red  chupkan  was  replaced 
with  the  present  red  coat  and  the  white  chupkan  with  the  present  white  coat.  Although  the 
full  dress  uniforms  of  the  regiment  have  changed  over  the  ages,  they  have  always  managed  to 
make  a  lasting  impression. 

Upto  1857,  the  GGBG  was  clothed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  commandant.  For  this 
purpose,  he  drew  an  annual  sum  from  the  government  called  ‘off  reckonings’.  Any  surplus 
became  his  property.  In  addition  to  the  articles  of  dress  supplied  by  the  commandant,  there 
were  also  certain  minor  items  such  as  shirts  and  stockings  supplied  by  the  men  themselves,  for 
which  purpose  they  received  a  monthly  allowance  known  as  ‘half  mounting’.  After  1857,  the 
system  of  off  reckonings  and  half  mountings  was  abolished,  and  from  thereafter  the  clothing 
was  supplied  by  the  Army  Clothing  Department. 


NOTES 

'Carman,  5. 


RIGHT:  In  1892,  the  earlier  blue  ami  gold  twined  cord  pagri  with  a  black  aigrette  was  replaced  with  a  blue  and 
gold  lungi  which  is  still  in  use.  In  189 7,  the  red  chupkan  worn  by  the  sowars  was  replaced  by  a  riding  coat  which 
is  used  to  date.  Note  the  initials  I'RIIG  standing  for  I  'iceroy’s  Bodyguard  inscribed  on  the  shahraque  of  the  officer 
I  Source:  Tradition  of  London  I 
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CHAPTER  III 


IN  THE  SERVICE 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

- - 

RanaT.S.  Chhina 


Baju  Ballam 1 


AN  UNCERTAIN  FUTURE? 


The  transformation  of  the  Governor-General’s  Bodyguard  (GGBG)  into  its  present  avatar,  the  President’s  Bodyguard  (PBG), 
began  with  the  Independence  and  Partition  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  in  1947.  When  Independence  was  initially  announced, 
it  was  naturally  assumed  that  if  there  would  be  no  viceroy,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  viceroy’s  bodyguard.  The  prevailing 

atmosphere  of  uncertainty  is  recorded  in  the  regiment’s  Security-Intelligence  Report  for  March— April  1947: 


‘Morale:  The  future  of  the  Body  Guard  is  causing  all  ranks  grave  concern.  Until  it  is  finally  decided  whether  or  not  the  Body 
Guard  will  continue  to  exist  after  June  1 948,  so  long  will  the  men  remain  in  doubt  as  to  their  futures.  If  it  is  decided  to  disband 
the  Body  Guard  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  constitution  many  men  would  prefer  to  take  their  release  now  rather  than 
later  on  disbandment.  There  are  many  men  who  do  not  wish  to  transfer  to  other  units,  should  the  opportunity  be  given  to 
them,  and  who  are  apt  to  idle  as  they  see  no  point  of  working  in  a  unit  on  the  verge  of  disbandment.  If  on  the  other  hand  an 
assurance  were  given  that  the  Bodyguard  will  continue  to  exist  alter  June  1948  all  ranks  would  have  an  inducement  to  put 
their  backs  into  their  work.’2 


RIGHT:  A  bodyguard  leads  his  mount  to  the  stables  after  a  day’s  hard  work. 
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It  turned  out  that  the  GGBG  had  nothing  to  worry  about.  In  a 
meeting  held  in  the  committee  room  of  the  Ministry  of  External 
Affairs  in  South  Block  on  19  May  1948  to  discuss  the  future  of 
the  governor-general’s  establishments,  buildings,  other  assets  and 
staff,  the  future  of  the  GGBG  was  also  discussed  and  the  minutes 
recorded  that:  ‘The  Prime  Minister  [Jawaharlal  Nehru]  considers 
that  [the  GGBG]  should  be  continued’.3  It  was  also  later  noted 
that  the  GGBG,  ‘Consists  of  a  fine  body  of  men  who  form  a  part 
of  the  Indian  Army  and  in  an  emergency — as  for  example  during 
the  last  Delhi  riots — they  turn  out  for  duty.  The  Body  Guard 
should  certainly  be  kept  on  for  the  future  Governor-General’.4 

From  at  least  1903,  the  GGBG  had  consisted  of  one  squadron 
made  up  of  two  troops  of  Sikhs  and  two  of  Punjabi  Muslims. 
In  July  1947,  orders  were  received  that  the  Punjabi  Muslims  of 
the  regiment  would  be  sent  to  Karachi  to  form  the  bodyguard 
unit  of  the  governor-general  of  Pakistan  after  15  August  1947. 


Arrangements  for  the  division  commenced  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  Punjabi  Muslims  under  Captain  Sahibzada  Mohammad 
Yakub  Khan,  the  last  adjutant  of  the  GGBG  prior  to  Independence, 
would  form  the  GGBG,  Pakistan,  as  soon  as  accommodation 
became  available  for  them  in  Karachi.  Khan  would  go  on  to 
become  the  first  commandant  of  the  GGBG,  Pakistan,  and  later 
the  foreign  minister  of  Pakistan. 

To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  Punjabi  Muslim  cadre,  the 
GGBG,  India,  brought  Jats  into  the  regiment  in  1947-48.  The 
first  batch  of  Jats  was  taken  from  the  6  DCO  Lancers,  which  had 
become  a  Pakistani  unit  and  was  sending  its  |ats  to  India.  The 
men  of  the  pre-Independence  GGBG  parted  on  the  best  of  terms 
as  is  known  from  the  Digest  of  Service. 

‘We  take  this  opportunity  of  welcoming  the  Jats,  while 

we  say  “Au  revoir”  to  the  P.M.s  [Punjabi  Muslims], 
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Although  they  go  to  their  own  Dominion  the  P.M.s 
will  continue  to  share  with  us  the  ancient  traditions  ol 
the  Viceroy’s  Bodyguard.  With  them  go  our  very  best 
wishes  for  the  future  from  all  ranks  of  a  unit  which 
has  never  known  communal  disharmony.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  two  Governor- 
Generals’  Bodyguards  of  the  future  intend  always  to 
maintain  the  very  closest  liaison.’ 

CELEBRATIONS  AT  KARACHI  AND  DELHI 

The  month  of  August  1947  was  a  momentous  month  for  the 
entire  subcontinent,  as  it  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 


modern  nations  of  India  and  Pakistan.  However,  it  proved  to 
be  a  trying  time  for  the  GGBG.  To  begin  with,  the  regiment’s 
resources  had  to  be  divided  between  the  official  Independence 
Day  celebrations  in  Karachi  from  14  August  and  in  Delhi  from 
15  August.  The  adjutant  and  20  Punjabi  Muslim  men  would 
perform  a  dismounted  parade  in  Karachi,  and  a  number  of  escorts 
would  be  required  for  mounted  and  dismounted  parades  in  Delhi. 
Out  of  the  total  strength  of  113  men,  31  recruits  and  19  clerks 
were  on  duties  or  courses,  leaving  60  men  available.  Of  these,  20 
had  to  be  in  Karachi,  leaving  40  for  escort  duty  in  Delhi.  The 
escort  party  consisted  of  three  Viceroys  Commissioned  Officers 
(VCOs)  and  36  Indian  other  ranks  (IORs),  leaving  the  unit  with 
one  man  to  spare!  Since  this  was  hardly  a  sufficient  margin,  there 


TOP  LEFT  &  ABOVE:  A  mounted  escort  of  the  GGBG  for  Lord  and  Lady  Mountbatten  on  their  farewell  parade  in  1948  as  the  crowds  watch  on.  Note  that  this  was 
also  the  last  mounted  parade  led  by  a  British  commandant,  Major  P.  Massey  [Source:  PBG  offcers’  mess,  photo  credit:  Anil  Luthra] 
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was  no  option  but  to  send  eight  Pakistani  Muslim  recruits  as 
part  of  the  Karachi  party.  This  was  the  first  occasion  for  which  a 
detachment  ot  the  GGBG  had  made  an  appearance  in  Karachi; 
the  adjutant’s  account  of  the  celebrations  in  Pakistan  reveals  that 
the  recruits  did  wonderfully  well  and  were  heartily  congratulated 
on  their  performance.6  This  is  in  spite  of  their  having  to  perform 
their  duties  during  the  month  of  Ramzan  and  in  the  monsoon. 
Nonetheless,  the  ceremony  at  Karachi  went  off  fairly  smoothly, 
and  the  GGBG  made  an  excellent  impression  in  their  white  full 
dress  and  cut  a  fine  figure  marching  into  the  assembly  building 
past  the  infantry  guard  of  honour.7 

The  GGBG  had  a  harder  time  during  the  Independence  Day 
celebrations  in  India.  According  to  the  Digest  of  Service ,  from  the 
regiment’s  perspective,  nothing  went  according  to  plan.  In  Delhi, 
the  day  began  with  the  swearing-in  ceremony  of  the  governor- 
general  in  the  Durbar  Hall  at  8:30  am.  For  this  ceremony,  the 
GGBG  provided  one  VCO,  12  IORs  and  two  trumpeters. 
As  soon  as  it  was  over  at  9:30  am,  these  men  mounted  their 
horses  and  joined  the  party  that  escorted  the  governor-general 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  leaving  Government  House  (as  the 
Viceroy’s  House  was  briefly  rechristened  before  it  was  called  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan)  at  10.00  am.  The  regiment  was  sorely  tried 
as  the  record  of  the  events  of  that  historic  day  reveal. 

‘It  is  estimated  that  there  were  100,000  people  present. 
They  were  jammed  tight  on  either  side  of  the  road  leaving 
an  avenue  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  State  Carriage. 
The  escort  was  of  course  unable  to  open  out. The  crowd 
started  at  the  main  gate  of  Government  House,  where 
the  shouting  and  flag  waving  unnerved  the  horse  of  the 
No.  1  of  the  leading  section,  which  slipped  and  fell.  When 
it  got  up  the  rider  Dafadar  Harcharan  Singh  was  still  in 
the  saddle  with  his  lance  in  its  bucket.  The  enthusiasm 
was  terrific  and  no  more  severe  test  of  steadiness  for 
the  horses  could  have  been  devised.  Arrived  outside 
the  Legislative  Assembly  the  space  on  which  we  should 
have  formed  line  was  occupied  by  the  crowd.  One 
horse  in  the  Carriage  Escort  was  here  literally  knocked 
down  by  weight  of  numbers  fortunately  without  harm 


to  itself  or  rider.  The  Bodyguard  forced  its  way  into 
position  and  formed  line  but  on  a  signal  from  M.S.V 
the  Royal  Salute  was  not  given  as  there  was  a  mass  of 
people  between  us  and  the  Carriage  and  the  trumpeters 
would  never  have  been  heard  in  the  din.  H.E.  had  to 
fight  his  way  into  the  Assembly  through  the  throng  of 
people  shouting  “Lat  Sahib  Zindabad”  and  “Jai  Hind”. 
Returning  was,  if  anything,  even  more  hectic  and  at 
one  period  the  escort  was  held  up  while  a  passage  was 
cleared  through  the  crowd  and  it  was  a  relief  to  enter 
the  gates  of  Government  House  still  in  one  piece. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  cleaning  up  for  the  evening 
escort.  This  was  from  Government  House  to  Prince’s 
Park,  just  the  other  side  of  the  War  Memorial  Arch 
[now  India  Gate] .  All  went  well  until  we  reached  the 
Memorial  Arch  where  an  even  bigger  crowd  awaited 
us.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  100,000  but  it 
is  believed  that  five  times  this  number  were  present 
and  the  Police  had  no  hope  of  maintaining  control. 
Troops8  were  formed  up  in  a  hollow  square  to  salute 
the  unveiling  of  the  Indian  flag.  No  troops  were  visible, 
however,  as  the  crowd  occupied  the  parade  ground. The 
Bodyguard  threaded  its  way  to  its  position  and  formed 
line.  The  Carriage  managed  to  reach  in  a  position  in 
front  of  the  Flag  Staff.  Here  H.E.  was  met  by  Pandit 
Nehru  and,  as  there  was  no  room  for  H.E.  on  the 
ground,  the  Prime  Minister  had  to  enter  the  Carriage. 
The  frenzy  of  acclamation  was  now  unbelievable  and  it 
was  obvious  that  no  parade  of  troops  could  take  place. 
The  Flag  was  accordingly  unfurled  amidst  unparalleled 
excitement.  The  order  was  now  given  to  leave  the 
parade  ground.  The  Bodyguard  managed  to  force  its 
way  to  the  Carriage  and  slowly  a  path  was  cleared 
and  we  returned  to  Government  House  by  side  roads 
in  order  to  avoid  the  mass  of  people  between  us  and 
Kingsway  [now  Rajpath],  Even  so  an  enormous  crowd 
ran  on  either  side  of  the  procession  shouting  and 
cheering.  The  Carriage  presented  a  remarkable  sight 
with  Pandit  Nehru  sitting  on  the  hood  and  a  number 


TOP  LEFT:  Governor- General  C.  Rajagopalachari  looks  on  as  the  bodyguards  undergo  arms  training  in  the  ridge,  1949  [Source:  PEG  album] 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  The  outgoing  governor-general,  C.  Rajagopalachari,  proceeds  to  New  Delhi  railway  station  in  a  ceremonial  cavalcade  from  the  Government  House, 
1950  [Source:  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Photo  Section] 
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of  Indian  ladies  and  children  in  and  on  it  whom  Their 
Excellencies  had  saved  from  being  trampled  on  by  the 
crowd.  Their  Excellencies  were  extraordinarily  patient 
with  the  crowd  whose  exuberance  the  escort  was  not 
in  any  way  permitted  to  curb. 


We  arrived  back  at  Government  House  at  7  p.m.  and 

1  V.C.O.  and  12  I.O.Rs.  had  immediately  to  change 
and  be  on  duty  in  the  Ballroom  at  8-15  p.m.  tor  the 
State  Dinner  at  8-45  p.m.  Meanwhile  another  party  of 

2  V.C.Os.  and  12  I.O.Rs.  prepared  for  the  Reception 
which  began  at  10  p.m.The  day  ended  for  the  Bodyguard 
at  1 1-30  p.m.’9 

No  wonder  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement,  Lord 
Mountbatten  took  out  the  time  to  pen  a  testimonial  to  the 
performance  of  the  GGBG: 

‘Mounted  troops  could  hardly  ever  have  had  to  carry  out 
ceremonial  procedure  under  such  difficult  conditions  as 
prevailed  during  the  escorts  carried  out  by  you  yesterday. 
The  steadiness  of  horses  and  men  was  quite  remarkable 
and  reflected  great  credit  on  you  and  all  concerned  for 
the  great  trouble  which  had  obviously  been  taken  with 
their  training  and  practice  for  this  momentous  occasion. 

The  turn  out  and  soldierly  bearing  of  the  corps  was  as 
usual  admirable  and  was  particularly  creditable  in  the 
circumstances  of  their  having  to  turn  out  for  no  less 
than  four  separate  functions  during  the  day.  It  was  quite 
obvious  that  the  Bodyguard  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  public  and  lived  up  fully  to  the  traditions  of  which 
it  is  rightly  so  proud.’ 10 

In  India,  1 948  Was  spent  in  recruiting  and  in  reorganising  for  the 
equitation  cadres.  Although,  the  regiment  accepted  the  inevitable, 
it  was  disappointing  to  have  to  start  all  over  again,  just  as  it  was 
beginning  to  emerge  once  more  as  a  pattern  unit  for  the  army. 


LEFT:  Pakistan’s  bodyguards  in  their  full  summer  white  dress.  Note  the 
similarity  in  the  uniforms  between  the  Indian  PBG  and  its  Pakistani 
counterpart  [Source:  Abdul  Qadir  Memon] 
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All  personnel  who  served  during  the  period  1939-45  and  were 
on  the  rolls  of  the  regiment  on  15  August  1947  received  the 
India  Service  Medal  1939-45,  the  War  Medal  1939-45  and  the 
Independence  Medal. 

In  1956,  Pakistan  become  a  republic  and  the  GGBG,  Pakistan, 
was  renamed  the  PBG,  Pakistan.  As  is  the  case  with  the  PBG, 
India,  with  respect  to  the  Indian  Army,  the  PBG,  Pakistan,  has 
precedence  over  all  the  other  regiments  of  the  Pakistan  Army;  its 
personnel  are  also  qualified  paratroopers,  tank  men  and  horsemen, 
and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  polo  and  equestrian  sports. 
The  Pakistani  PBG  carries  the  same  pre-Independence  battle 
honours.  It  is  composed  of  Punjabi  Muslims,  Ranghar  and 
Hindustani  Muslims,  known  in  current  Pakistan  Army  parlance 
as  Sindhi  Balochis.  Recruits  are  not  accepted  unless  six  feet  and 
above.  The  unit  motto  changed  after  1956  to  Faith,  Unity  and 
Discipline,  which  is  Pakistan’s  national  motto.11 

THE  FIRST  INDIAN  COMMANDANT 

With  the  departure  of  the  British,  the  command  of  the  GGBG 
was  conferred  upon  an  Indian  officer  for  the  first  time — Major 
Thakur  Govind  Singh.  Born  on  12  October  1921,  he  was  the 
third  son  of  Major  General  Thakur  Bhairon  Singh,  and  had  done 
his  schooling  from  the  Doon  School,  Dehradun.  In  1942,  he  was 
commissioned  into  the  Rajendra  Hazari  Guards  of  the  Jaipur 
State  Forces.  In  1944,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Jaipur  Sawai  Man 
Guards  and  saw  active  service  in  Italy  in  the  Second  World  War. 
On  his  return  to  India,  he  was  appointed  as  aide-de-camp  (ADC) 
to  Field  Marshal  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck,  the  commander-in- 
chief  (C-in-C)  in  India.  In  June  1946,  he  took  part  in  the  Second 
World  War  Victory  Parade  in  London  with  the  Indian  contingent. 
Singh  was  also  an  established  polo  player;  the  son  of  a  nine-goal 
player,  he  had  ‘had  the  honour  of  playing  with  Maharaja  Jaipur, 
Rao  Raja  Hanut  Singh,  Maharaj  Prithi  Singh,  Rao  Raja  Abhay 
Singh,  Maharaj  Prem  Singh  and  many  other  top  players  of  the 
British  and  Indian  Cavalry’.12 

Lord  Mountbatten  had  personally  handpicked  Singh  to  be  the 
first  Indian  commandant  of  the  reinvented  GGBG.  Initially,  he  was 
given  the  impression  that  he  was  being  interviewed  for  the  post 
of  adjutant,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Khan  who  was  due  to  leave 
for  Pakistan  shortly,  and  was  ‘taken  aback’  when  Mountbatten 
informed  him  during  the  interview  in  the  viceroy’s  study  that 
he  was  being  considered  for  the  post  of  the  commandant.  He 


told  Mountbatten  that  he  would  be  honoured  to  command 
the  regiment  as  long  as  the  Maharaja  Sawai  Man  Singh  II  of 
Jaipur  released  him  from  the  Jaipur  State  Forces.  Mountbatten 
telephoned  the  maharaja,  who  obliged  straightaway. A  few  minutes 
later,  not  only  did  Mountbatten  confirm  the  appointment,  but 
also  performed  the  ‘pipping’  ceremony — to  change  the  badge  of 
rank — promoting  Singh  from  a  captain  to  a  major. 

‘After  a  while  I  was  marched  in  again  —  this  time  there 
was  a  British  Officer  A.D.C.  standing  in  the  study  with 
a  red  velvet  cushion  in  a  silver  tray  with  two  crowns 
(Major’s  badges)  lying  on  top.  To  my  complete  surprise 
the  Viceroy  got  up  from  his  chair  and  asked  Col. 
[Douglas]  Curry  [MSV]  to  remove  the  Captain’s  badges 
from  my  shoulders  and  he  himself  pinned  the  Crowns 
and  promoted  me  in  the  Viceroy’s  study.  Wishing  me 
luck  and  congratulating  me  for  the  promotion  he  said 
with  a  kind  smile  on  his  face  that  the  occasion  called 
for  celebration.  All  this  overwhelmed  me  so  much  that  I 
was  almost  overcome  by  emotion.  Before  I  was  marched 
out  I  had  submitted  to  him  that  I  would  do  my  very 
best  to  keep  up  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Indian 
Cavalry  during  my  command  of  the  senior-most  unit  of 
the  Indian  Army.’ 13 

Thus,  ‘this  dashing  soldier  with  Ronald  Colman  looks’  became 
the  first  Indian  commandant  of  the  GGBG.14  He  took  over  from 
the  last  British  commandant,  Massey.  Khan,  the  previous  adjutant, 
left  for  Pakistan  to  take  over  the  newly-formed  GGBG,  Pakistan.15 
The  next  adjutant  to  serve  under  Singh  was  Captain  K.G.S.  Bedi. 
Khan  later  returned  to  Delhi  in  1948,  as  commandant  of  the 
GGBG,  Pakistan,  and  Singh  and  he  divided  the  assets  of  the 
pre-Independence  GGBG  between  its  two  post-Independence 
offshoots.  Singh  remembered  the  exercise  as  conducted  ‘in  a  very 
friendly  manner  in  the  shortest  possible  time’.16 

Singh  was  also  responsible  for  inducting  a  Rajput  troop  in  the 
GGBG  from  his  parent  regiment,  the  Jaipur  Rajendra  Hazari 
Guards. The  Jat  troop  had  been  raised  under  the  last  commandant, 
Massey.The  preparation  for  the  All-India  Military  Tattoo  opening 
ceremony  in  April  1948,  at  which  the  GGBG  was  expected  to 
come  up  with  a  full  escort,  gave  Singh  the  impetus  to  enrol  trained 
riders  from  Jat  and  Rajput  squadrons,  including  the  Rajendra 
Hazari  Guards.  The  military  secretary  endorsed  the  proposal  and 


LEFT:  A  signed  portrait  of  MajorThakur  Govind  Singh,  the  first  Indian  commandant,  1950  [Source:  PBG  commandant’s  office,  photo  credit:  Anil  Luthra] 
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the  army  headquarters  passed  special  orders  to  authorise  it.  Moreover,  an  air  force  plane  was  put  at  Singh’s  disposal  to  fly 
to  different  cavalry  units  in  India  to  personally  select  ‘smart  tall  men’  from  2  Royal  Lancers,  Deccan  Horse,  7  Cavalry,  18 
Cavalry  and  a  Rajput  troop  from  the  Jaipur  State  Forces,  the  last  with  the  permission  of  the  maharaja.17  Following  three 
months  of  training,  the  results  were  a  success,  with  the  GGBG  providing  the  governor-general  with  a  full  escort  and  putting 
in  a  memorable  performance  at  the  military  tattoo.18 

During  Singh’s  tenure,  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  assassinated  on  30  January  1948  and  received  a  state  funeral.  The  military 
secretary  to  the  viceroy  (MSV)  passed  orders  that  the  GGBG  would  act  as  escort  at  the  funeral  procession,  the  escort 
including  both  horsed  and  the  armoured  units.  The  commandant  was  given  the  command  of  the  entire  funeral  escort  and 
his  armoured  car  followed  the  gun  carriage  carrying  Gandhi’s  body.  Dignitaries  such  as  Nehru,  SardarVallabhbhai  Patel  and 
Sardar  Baldev  Singh  rode  in  the  commandant’s  armoured  car,  while  others  marched  behind  the  escort. The  horsemen  from 
the  GGBG  flanked  the  funeral  cortege,  while  the  armoured  cars  led  the  way  and  made  up  the  rear  behind  the  gun  carriage. 
From  Birla  House  to  Raj  ghat,  the  funeral  procession  travelled  five  miles,  threading  its  way  through  humongous  crowds  in 
five  hours.  More  than  two  million  mourners  had  gathered  at  Rajghat  for  the  funeral  and  to  bid  an  emotional  farewell  to 
the  Father  of  the  Nation. 


ABOVE:  Mess  kit  of  Major  Thakur  Govind  Singh  [Source:  PBG  officers’  mess ,  photo  credit:  Anil  Luthra] 
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Another  unusual  event  occurred  during  Singh’s  tenure.  A  parade  was  to  be  held  in  honour  of  the  prime  minister,  Nehru,  in 
Ramlila  Ground  and  to  his  surprise,  Mountbatten  decided  that  the  GGBG  would  take  part  in  it.  Even  though  this  was  both 
irregular  and  unprecedented  since  the  prime  minister  is  not  the  head  of  the  state,  the  GGBG  led  this  parade,  at  which  the 
prime  minister  took  the  salute.  Representatives  from  the  different  armed  forces  were  present  on  this  occasion. 

THE  PBG  AND  POST-INDEPENDENCE  CONFEICTS 

Although  the  PBG  did  not  participate  in  the  Sino-Indian  Conflict  of  1962,  its  armoured  cars  were  deployed  at  a  height  of 
over  10,000  feet  for  the  defence  of  Chushul  in  Ladakh. 

During  the  Indo-Pak  War,  1965,  following  the  Rann  of  Kutch  incident,  the  president,  S.  Radhakrishnan,  offered  the 
services  of  the  PBG  to  the  army  headquarters.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  and,  as  a  result,  a  detachment  from  the 
regiment,  consisting  of  one  officer,  one  Junior  Commissioned  Officer  (JCO)  and  35  other  ranks  (ORs),19  was  dispatched  to 
Rajasthan’s  Barmer  sector  to  participate  in  an  armoured  role  in  the  Operation  Ablaze. The  detachment  under  the  adjutant, 
Captain  H.S.  Sodhi,  with  Risaldar  Chhotu  Ram  as  the  second-m-command  (2-I-C),  including  six  armoured  cars,  a  3-ton 

ABOVE:  A  formal  portrait  of  the  GGBG  In  the  centre  is  the  commandant,  Major  Thakur  Govind  Singh,  flanked  on  his  right  by  the  adjutant, 
Captain  S.K.  Bharat  Singh,  and  to  his  left  by  Risaldar  Major  Tara  Singh,  1948  [Source:  PBG  album] 
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SAINIK 

4MACHAR 


PRESIDENT  PRESENTS 
THE  SILVER  TRUMPET 
&  BANNER  TO  P.B.G. 


TOP  EXTREME  LEFT:  The  commandant,  Major  Thakur  Govind  Singh 
(second from  the  right)  and  his  adjutant,  Captain  Bharat  Singh  (to  the  extreme 
right),  having  breakfast  at  the  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief  General 
K.M.  Cariappa  (to  the  extreme  left),  circa  1953  [Source:  PBG  album] 

TOP  LEFT:  President  Rajendra  Prasad  feeding  horses  at  the  PBG  lines, 

1955  [Source:  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Photo  Section] 

BOTTOM  EXTREME  LEFT:  President  Rajendra  Prasad  taking  the  salute 
at  a  PBG  parade  on  his  birthday.  Note  the  president’s  personal  standard  at  this 
occasion,  1954  [Source:  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Photo  Section] 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  Newspaper  clipping  of  the  silver  trumpet  and  trumpet 
ban  ner  ceremony  from  the  presidency  of  Neelam  Sanjiva  Reddy  from  the  Sainik 
Samachar  dated  24  December  1978  [Source:  USI] 
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lorry,  a  1-ton  truck,  a  jeep  and  a  motorcycle,  left  Delhi  on  30  April  1965  and  arrived  in  Barmer  on  3  May.  After  a 
brief  period  of  retraining  with  the  armoured  cars,  it  moved  forward  on  the  Gadra  Road  to  join  HQ  67  Infantry 
Brigade.  The  role  allotted  to  the  detachment  was  the  protection  of  the  brigade  headquarters.  During  its  six-week 
long  operational  deployment,  it  was  engaged  not  only  in  defensive  tasks  but  was  also  required  to  accompany  infantry 
patrols  in  an  armoured  supporting  role. 

Subsequently,  when  full-scale  hostilities  broke  out  in  September,  a  detachment  consisting  of  nine  ORs,  two  Humber 
armoured  cars  and  a  1-ton  truck  under  the  command  of  Risaldar  Madho  Singh  left  by  road  for  operational 
deployment  on  8  September.  They  were  to  report  to  the  commander  of  the  Indian  Air  Force  (IAF)  station  in 
Adampur  to  guard  the  airfield  against  attacks  by  Pakistani  paratroopers,  who  had  been  air-dropped  on  the  night  of 
6—7  September  near  important  Indian  air  bases  at  Pathankot,  Adampur  and  Halwara,  on  suicide  missions.  A  second 
detachment  under  Naib  Risaldar  Harcharan  Singh,  consisting  of  eight  ORs,  one  Humber  armoured  car  and  a  3-ton 
lorry,  left  for  the  IAF  station  in  Halwara  on  the  same  day.  On  1 1  September,  a  detachment  of  armoured  cars  under 
the  command  of  Risaldar  Chhotu  Ram  was  placed  on  operational  duty  to  protect  the  airfield  in  Palam;  and  another 
detachment,  consisting  of  Acting  Lance  Dafadar  Harbans  Singh  and  two  ORs,  and  Dafadar  Prithipal  Singh  and  two 
ORs,  left  by  road  to  join  the  two  detachments  already  on  duty  at  the  Halwara  and  Adampur  airfields,  respectively.The 
Pakistani  paratroopers  were  quickly  rounded  up  before  they  could  cause  any  harm  and  the  detachments,  along  with 
their  armoured  cars,  returned  to  Delhi  in  February  1966:  from  Pathankot,  under  the  command  of  Risaldar  Kalyan 
Singh  with  12  ORs  on  16  February,  and  from  Sri  Ganganagar,  under  Naib  Risaldar  Harcharan  Singh  with  12  ORs. 

Hostilities  between  India  and  Pakistan  broke  out  next  in  1971  leading  to  the  Third  Indo-PakWar.  On  the  evening 
of  3  December  1971,  Pakistan  launched  preemptive  strikes  on  numerous  IAF  airfields  all  along  the  western  front 
in  order  to  divert  attention  from  the  genocide  being  carried  out  by  its  forces  in  erstwhile  East  Pakistan  (now 
Bangladesh),  leading  to  the  declaration  of  war.The  PBG  strained  at  the  bit  to  be  part  of  the  action. T.S.  Shergill,  then 
a  captain  and  the  adjutant  of  the  PBG,  gives  a  touching  account  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  regiment,  to  ensure 
that  it  did  ‘its  bit  in  the  war’.20  He  considered  it  a  ‘matter  of  honour  for  the  President’s  Body  Guard,  by  tradition,  to 
be  the  first  to  go  into  the  battle’.  He  campaigned  with  the  vice  chief  of  the  army,  Lieutenant  General  Har  Prasad, 
to  this  end,  although  fearing  that  the  regiment’s  equipment  was  ‘antiquated’.  Indeed,  the  chief  of  the  army,  General 
S.H.F.J.  Manekshaw,  declared  that  the  equipment  was  ‘useless  and  [would]  not  be  able  to  function  effectively  in  East 
Pakistan’.  However,  Shergill  did  get  a  break,  when  a  former  adjutant  of  the  PBG,  then  the  commanding  officer  of  10 
Para  Commando,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sawai  Bhawani  Singh,  felt  that  he  could  use  some  of  the  men  in  jeeps,  a  plan 
that  was  approved  by  the  vice  chief.  All  this  time,  the  commandant,  Major  P.K.  Mehra,  had  been  on  leave.  On  hearing 
of  this  plan,  he  advocated  giving  the  men  the  choice  to  volunteer  for  the  hazardous  assignment  with  the  commandos. 

‘The  very  next  morning,  the  entire  President’s  Body  Guard,  which  included  the  Religious  Teachers  and 
non-combatants  enrolled,  were  assembled  on  parade.  The  parade  was  held  in  the  area  of  the  Mechanical 
Transport  sheds.  Having  received  the  report  from  the  Rdsaldar  Major,  I  handed  over  the  parade  to  the 
Commandant.  The  Commandant  stood  the  parade  at  ease  and  explained  the  entire  matter  to  the  men.  He 
told  them  that  only  volunteers  were  required  and  the  task  would  be  very  difficult  indeed.  Having  said  this, 
he  called  the  parade  to  attention  and  told  them  that  those  who  wished  to  volunteer  for  operations  should 
take  three  steps  forward.  Indeed,  it  was  heartwarming  sight  to  see  that,  true  to  the  traditions  of  this  great 


TOP  RIGHT:The  bodyguards  who  were  a  part  of  the  Indian  Peacekeeping  Force  in  Sri  Lanka  with  President  R.  Venkataraman.  To  the  right 
is  the  commandant,  Colonel  M.S.  Sandhu,  circa  1990  [Source:  M.S.  Sandhu] 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  A  contingent  of  bodyguards  being  received  at  New  Delhi  railway  station  returning  from  their  stint  with  the  Indian 
Peacekeeping  Force  in  Sri  Lanka,  circa  1990  [Source:  PBG  album] 
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regiment,  without  hesitation,  the  entire  parade  marched  three  steps  forward  and  halted.  The  Commandant 
turned  to  me  and  said,“My  God!  Well  [Shergill] ,  you  can  take  whom  you  please”.’21 

Unfortunately,  the  PBG  could  not  go  to  battle  with  the  para  commandos  after  all,  as  the  adjutant  general’s  branch 
insisted  that  all  the  men  volunteering  for  the  assignment  would  first  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  para  unit.  The 
commandant  and  the  adjutant  could  not  agree  to  this.  Disappointed,  Shergill  handed  in  his  resignation  from  the  PBG 
and  asked  to  be  returned  to  his  parent  regiment,  the  Deccan  Horse/I  was  soon  posted  out  and  joined  them  ironically, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  conflict.’22 

TIIE  PBG  IN  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 

From  July  1987  to  March  1990,  the  PBG  served  with  the  Indian  Peace  Keeping  Force  (IPKF)  in  Sri  Lanka  during 
the  long  years  of  the  civil  war  there.  The  president,  R.  Venkataraman,  was  pleased  to  release  a  detachment.  As  M.S. 
Sandhu,  who  was  then  the  commandant  in  the  rank  of  colonel,  recalls:  ‘The  president  and  the  army  chief  gladly 
accepted  the  suggestion  to  send  a  detachment  to  Sri  Lanka.  Their  departure  and  arrival  was  televised  and  three  of  the 
20  boys  were  decorated.’23 

It  was  decided  that  a  detachment  comprising  one  JCO  and  nine  ORs  at  a  time  would  be  sent  to  Sri  Lanka.  The 
detachment  was  to  be  replaced  every  three  months,  so  that  all  the  ranks  would  get  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
active  operations. The  first  detachment  proceeded  to  Madras  (now  Chennai)  and  reported  to  the  IPKF  headquarters 
there  on  23  July  1989.  Initially,  for  a  period  of  one  month,  the  personnel  were  attached  to  the  4  Jat  Regiment  for 
orientation  training.  Thereafter,  they  were  sent  to  Sri  Lanka  and  attached  to  the  9  Para  Commandos  in  theVavuniya 
area. The  detachment  took  part  in  all  the  operations  with  the  unit  and  their  performance  was  praiseworthy. The  PBG 
personnel  broke  enemy  ambushes,  carried  out  search  and  destroy  missions,  and  took  part  in  raids  in  which  members 
of  the  Liberation  Tigers  ofTamil  Eelam  (LTTE)  were  either  killed  or  captured.  The  first  detachment  was  de-inducted 
in  October  1989. The  next  detachment  followed  in  November  and  remained  until  the  IPKF  was  de-inducted  from 
the  island.  On  20  February  1990,  the  PBG  contingent  of  one  JCO  and  nine  ORs  returned  from  Sri  Lanka.  It  was 
accorded  a  warm  welcome  outside  the  quarter  guard  by  the  commandant,  Colonel  M.S.  Sandhu,  and  all  ranks.  For 
their  outstanding  performance  in  operations  in  Sri  Lanka,  all  of  the  PBG  personnel  who  had  served  with  the  9  Para 
Commando  were  awarded  the  commando  Balidan,  or  ‘Sacrifice’,  badge,  and  were  also  qualified  to  wear  a  Special 
Service  Medal  with  the  clasp  ‘Sri  Lanka’  and  theVidesh  Seva  Medal  with  the  same  clasp. 

The  present  risaldar  major,  Ramesh  Singh,  was  amongst  those  who  served  in  the  Operation  Pawan  in  Sri  Lanka  in 
1989.  He  recollects  that  the  PBG  detachment  comprising  one  JCO  and  nine  ORs  left  Delhi  for  Sri  Lanka  by  an  IAF 
aircraft  after  a  briefing  in  which  they  were  told  about  their  role  in  the  operations  and  were  immensely  motivated. 

‘After  having  reached  Sri  Lanka,  the  detachment  was  trained  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  at  a  “battle  school”: 
given  instructions  in  recognising  LTTE  militants,  often  disguised  as  women  and  children,  and  the  warfare  of 
the  militants.  The  detachment  was  then  attached  to  the  9  Para  Commando.  En  route  to  the  location  of  the 
unit,  the  convoy  was  ambushed  and,  in  the  fire-fight  that  lasted  about  45  minutes,  a  number  of  the  jawans 
lost  their  lives. 


‘In  the  forest  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  were  there. They  were  all  spread  out  and  were  firing  from  all 
angles.  Once  they  started  firing  at  us,  we  also  started  firing  at  them.  For  about  half  an  hour  to  45  minutes, 
we  fired  at  each  other.  As  we  were  running  out  of  ammunition,  we  sent  a  message  on  the  radio  set  for  help. 
An  air  force  helicopter  always  accompanied  a  convoy.  The  helicopter  accompanying  ours  dropped  bombs 
to  help  us  and  the  LTTE  firing  stopped.  Thus  relieved,  we  abandoned  the  damaged  vehicle  on  the  spot  and 
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marched  forward  in  the  jungle,  reaching  Nedunkeni,  where  we  met  Major  [John  de]  Britto  of  9  Para.  On  later  investigation,  it  was 
revealed  that  there  were  around  10-12  casualties.  PBG  jawans  were  not  among  those  who  died.’24 

For  detachments  of  PBG  IPKF,  see  AppendixVI. 

In  keeping  with  its  commitment  to  the  cause  of  promoting  world  peace,  India  is  one  of  the  largest  contributors  of  personnel  for  service 
in  various  UN  Peacekeeping  (UNPK)  missions.  Some  of  the  missions  with  which  PBG  personnel  have  been  involved  include  Somalia 
(UNOSOM),  Angola  (UNAVEM  and  MONUA)  and  Sierra  Leone  (UNAMSIL).25 


ABOVE:  Group  photo  of  the  first  contingent  of  the  bodyguards  who  were  deputed  as  a  part  of  Operation  Meghdoot  in  Siachen,  1994.  In  the  centre  sits  President  Shankar 
Dayal  Sharma,  to  his  right  is  the  commandant,  Colonel  Aditya  Singh,  and  to  the  left  is  the  adjutant,  Major  AdilA.  Mehmood  [Source:  PBG  regimental  headquarters] 
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LEFT:  Since  1994,  a  contingent  of  bodyguards  is  posted 
at  Siachen  every  year 
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S.  No. 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

Name  and 

UN  Operational  Area 

Duration 

1 

13700293 

Dafadar 

Risaldar 

Kashmir  Singh 
(UNOSOM-II) 

1993-94 

2 

13700340 

Dafadar 

Risaldar 

Sukhvir  Singh 
(UNAVEM-III) 

1995-96 

3 

13700358 

Dafadar 

Naib  Risaldar 

Harjinder  Singh 
(MONUA) 

1995-96 

4 

13700326 

Dafadar 

Risaldar 

Kalyan  Singh  (MONUA) 

1995-96 

5 

13700307 

Dafadar 

Risaldar 

Bharat  Singh  (UNAMSIL) 

1998-99 

6 

13700357 

Dafadar 

Risaldar 

Sukhraj  Singh 
(UNAMSIL) 

1999-2000 

FIGHTING  THE  CLIMATE  AT  SIACHEN 

The  ongoing  conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  the  Siachen  Glacier  in  the  Karakoram  Range  has 
continued  since  1984,  although  a  ceasefire  agreement  has  been  in  effect  since  2003. The  glacier  stands  under 
India’s  control.  At  heights  of  up  to  6,000  metres,  it  is  the  highest  battleground  in  the  world,  with  sub-zero 
temperatures  that  fall  as  low  as  -86°C  and  icy  blizzards  that  swirl  at  wind  speeds  of  up  to  300  kmph.26  The 
first  detachment  of  the  PBG  comprising  1 1  ORs  was  sent  to  serve  in  Operation  Meghdoot  with  effect  from 
1  August  1993,  until  15  August  1994.  Subsequently,  other  detachments  from  the  regiment  have  followed. 

The  men  are  prepared  for  the  extreme  altitude,  weather  and  terrain  on  the  glacier,  and  undergo  acclimatisation 
and  special  training  at  the  Siachen  Battle  School  at  the  base  camp,  before  they  move  on  to  posts  on  the  glacier. 
The  21 -day  training  includes  mountain  and  rock  climbing  and  snow  survival.  Lance  Dafadar  Mahinder 
Singh,  who  was  part  of  the  detachment  of  one  JCO  and  six  ORs  that  served  in  Siachen  in  2012,  explains 
that  the  men  were  forewarned  at  the  training  that  their  fight  would  not  be  as  much  with  the  enemy  as  with 
the  climate  and  that  carelessness  would  lead  to  casualties.2'  The  PBG  personnel  at  Siachen  are  attached  to 
various  infantry  units  deployed  in  the  glacier.  Singh  and  his  comrades  were  deployed  at  Khanda  Post,  located 
at  a  height  of  18,000  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  It  took  this  group  a  total  of  28  days,  including  the  21  days 
ol  training,  to  reach  their  post.  En  route,  they  stopped  at  various  posts  for  a  minimum  of  four  days  to  get 
acclimatised  and  for  thorough  medical  checks  before  they  proceeded  further  up.  All  the  PBG  personnel  who 
have  served  on  the  Siachen  Glacier  have  been  awarded  the  Siachen  Glacier  Medal  and  the  Uchh  Tungta  or 
'High  Altitude’  Medal.  For  details  of  PBG  Siachen  detachments,  see  Appendix  VII. 

Few  institutions  can  boast  of  a  continuity  of  centuries,  yet  the  PBG  carries  the  weight  of  over  two  centuries 
of  tradition  with  ease.  Even  though  the  regiment’s  duties  are  increasingly  ceremonial  in  nature  today,  it  has 
time  and  again  proved  that  it  is  a  fighting  unit  of  professional  soldiers,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  in  any  role  that  is  asked  of  it.  If  opportunities  have  been  lacking,  grit  and  determination  have  not,  and 
these  are  qualities  that  the  men  of  the  PBG  possess  in  ample  quantity. 

Today,  the  president,  as  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Indian  Armed  Forces,  no  longer  personally  leads 
his  forces  in  the  field.  As  a  result,  his  personal  troops  have  not  seen  the  active  service  their  predecessors  did 
during  the  first  century  of  the  regiment’s  history.  Nevertheless,  the  corps  has  not  rested  on  its  laurels.  In  both 
the  WorldWars,  the  GGBG  was  immediately  offered  for  active  service  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  regiment 


that  it  was  denied  action.  The  PBG  personnel  have  also  availed 
ol  the  opportunity  to  see  active  service  in  numerous  operations 
after  Independence.  Today,  the  regiment  maintains  its  traditions 
as  the  premier  unit  of  the  Indian  Army.  In  its  ceremonial  role,  it 
adds  colour  and  dignity  to  all  state  occasions.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  trained  in  the  latest  forms  of  mechanised  and  airborne  warfare. 

Old  regiments  work  with  a  clockwork  precision  that  seems 
almost  effortless  in  nature,  but  is  in  fact  the  result  of  hours  of 
relentless  toil  and  constant  training.  Officers  and  men  of  the 
PBG  display  the  almost  careless  elan  of  the  traditional  cavalry 
soldier,  but  behind  the  glittering  ceremonial  facade  lies  a  rigorous 
regimental  routine,  diligence  and  unbending  discipline. 


NOTES 

1  Words  of  Command  from  the  PBG  meaning  to  ‘order  lance’. 

2  Misc/2351/H/GGBG,  letter  no.  D/l/GGBG,  (New  Delhi:  14  April 
1947),  MOD  History  Division  records,  NAI. 

3  ‘Future  of  the  Government  House  New  Delhi,  and  the  Governor- 
General’s  Lodge  Simla,  Bodyguard  Line  and  Land  in  Dehra  Dun,’  file  no. 
137-GG/47,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Record  Room. 

4  ‘Note  for  the  Cabinet’,  Ibid. 

5  ‘8th  Annual  Letter  of  H.E.  The  Viceroy’s  Bodyguard.’ 

6  Ibid. 

7  Group  Captain  M.A.  Rabbani,  My  Years  in  Blue  Uniform  (1941—1966): 
Reminiscences  of  the  First  Air  ADC  of  the  Quaid-e-Azam  Muhammad 
All  Jinnah  (Karachi:  Pakistan  Air  Force  Book  Club,  2006),  80—81.  In 
his  account,  Rabbani  gives  the  date  of  the  swearing-in  ceremony  as  14 
August  1947.  He  also  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  his  recollection  that 
the  sowars  were  mounted.  They  were  in  fact  on  foot  without  horses 
according  to  the  Digest  of  Service. 

8  These  were  the  1  Battalion  of  the  Sikh  Regiment.  Two  and  a  half 
months  later,  they  were  flown  into  Srinagar  and  flung  into  battle  to 
stem  the  onslaught  of  the  tribal  lashkars  from  Pakistan.  They  were  the 
first  Indian  troops  to  be  inducted  into  Jammu  and  Kashmir  after  the 
accession  of  the  state  to  India. 

9  Digest  of  Service. 


10 ‘8th  Annual  Letter  of  H.E.  The  Viceroy’s  Bodyguard.’ 

11  Nath,  701. 

12  ‘Reminiscences  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Govind  Singh,’  regimental 
history  file,  PBG  records. 

13  Ibid. 

14  Narendra  Singh  Sarila,  Once  a  Prince  of  Sarila:  OfPalaces  and  Elephant 
Rides,  of  Nehru  and  Mountbatten  (New  York:  IB  Taurus,  2008),  246. 

15  ‘Reminiscences  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Govind  Singh.’ 

16  Ibid. 

17  Ibid. 

18  Ibid. 

19  30  of  the  ORs  were  from  the  PBG  (including  2  from  the  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineers  [EME]  platoon);  three  were  on  temporary 
attachment  from  505  Central  EME  workshops)  and  two  were  nurses 
from  Delhi  Cantonment. 

20  Account  of  Lieutenant  General  T.S.  Shergill,  PVSM,  regimental  history 
file,  PBG  records. 

21  Ibid. 

22  Ibid. 

23  Interview  in  English  with  M.S.  Sandhu  (Gurgaon:  4  March  2015). 
Sandhu  served  as  the  commandant,  in  the  rank  of  colonel,  from  14  April 
1988  to  8  January  1991. 

24  Interview  in  Hindi  with  Risaldar  Major  Ramesh  Singh  (New  Delhi: 
December  2014  and  January  2015).  Singh  has  been  the  risaldar  major  of 
the  PBG  since  1  February  2014. 

25  For  details  of  India’s  peacekeeping  operations,  see  Satish  Nambiar, 
Chandar  S.  Sundaram  and  Rana  Chhina,  For  the  Honour  of  India: 
A  History  of  Indian  Peacekeeping  (New  Delhi:  The  United  Service 
Institution  of  India,  2009). 

26  Ed  Haynes  and  Rana  Chhina,  Medals  and  Decorations  of  Independent 
India  (New  Delhi:  Manohar,  2008),  110. 

27  Interview  in  Hindi  with  Lance  Dafadar  Mahinder  Singh  (New  Delhi: 
December  2013). 
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RIGHT:  Formal  Portrait  of  the  PBG  in 
the  Ashoka  Hall,  with,  seated,  President 
Pranab  Mukherjee;  the  secretary  to  the 
president,  Omita  Paul;  and  the  military 
secretary  to  the  president,  Major  General 
Anil  Kltosla.  They  are  flanked  on  the 
immediate  left  and  right,  standing, 
by  the  commandant  of  the  PBG, 

Colonel  T.S.  Mundi,  and  the  second- 
in-command,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amit 
Bhardwaj,  2015 
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CEREMONIAL  UNIFORMS  -  OFFICERS 


The  officers  that  perform  ceremonial  duties  at  the  PBG  are 
the  commandant  and  the  adjutant — in  a  variety  of  ceremonial 
uniforms.  Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  is  the  ceremonial 
mounted,  or  riding,  dress — scarlet  in  winter  and  white  in 
summer,  to  match  the  ceremonial  full  dress  uniforms  of  the 
men.  It  includes  a  tunic  worn  over  white  breeches  and  high 
black  riding  boots  attached  with  spurs.  The  scarlet  tunic  is 
offset  by  a  high  black  collar,  and  black  and  red  cuffs;  both  made 
all  the  more  striking  by  white  piping  and  gold  embroidery. 
The  white  tunic  has  plainer  collar  and  cuffs  with  red  piping. 
Both  the  tunics  include  gold  braid  epaulettes  and  aiguillettes. 
Accoutrements  include  a  gold  brocade  sword  sling  and  cross 
belt  attached  with  a  black  velvet  pouch  at  the  back,  with  the 
initials  PBG  embroidered  in  gold. 

The  most  interesting  element  in  this  dress  is  the  sabretache.This 
is  a  bag  that,  along  with  the  sabre  or  sword,  used  to  be  worn 
suspended  from  the  waist  by  European  cavalry  soldiers.  The 
PBG  and  its  counterpart  in  Pakistan  are  the  only  regiments 
from  the  armed  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  that  retain  this 
accoutrement.  The  sabretache  worn  by  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  PBG  consists  of  a  red  velvet  face,  which  is  embroidered 
in  gold  with  the  regimental  crest  and  battle  honours,  and  a 
gold  brocade  border.  On  parade,  the  officers  wear  the  same 
blue  and  gold  lungi  worn  by  the  men,  and  carry  a  sword. 

On  the  occasion  of  at-home  receptions  and  investitures,  the 
officers  appear  regal  in  a  frock  coat,  a  black  woollen  one  in 
winter  and  a  white  cotton  one  in  summer,  with  ruffles  down 
the  chest.  Both  the  coats  are  worn  over  black  trousers  with  a 
red  and  gold  stripe.  For  state  dinners,  the  officers  wear  a  grey 
or  white  patrol  dress,  in  winter  or  summer  respectively.  The 


LEFT:  The  regimental  tailor,  Mohammad  Qamar  Idris,  is  a  third-generation 
tailor  with  the  unit.  Note  the  portraits  of  his  father  and  grandfather  on  the  wall 

TOP  RIGHT:  The  white  ceremonial  riding  uniform  for  summer.  Note  the 
sabretache,  which  consists  of  a  red  velvet  face  embroidered  in  gold  with  the 
regimental  crest  and  battle  honours,  and  a  gold  brocade  border 
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jackets  in  both  cases  are  in  the  bandhgala  style,  with  chain  mail  as  epaulettes,  worn  with  grey  trousers.  Ankle 
boots  with  spurs  are  worn  with  both  the  frock  coat  and  patrol  dress. The  ceremonial  peak  cap  is  red,  with  an 
Ashoka  capital  metal  badge  on  the  crown  and  a  black  peak  with  gold  braiding. 


REGIMENTAL  TAILOR 


It  is  no  wonder  that  the  regimental  tailor  is  a  highly  esteemed  institution  at  the  PBG.  All  the  more  so  since  the 
present  tailor,  Mohammad  Qarnar  Idris,  has  been  in  this  position  since  2001 .  He  is  the  third  generation  from  his 
tamily  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  In  fact,  his  family  history  is  a  reflection  of  the  history  of  the  PBG.1 


His  grandfather,  Mohammad  Hussain,  who  originally  came  from  Bareilly,  joined  the  GGBG  as  a  tailor  in  1890 
in  Calcutta,  moving  with  it  to  Delhi  in  1911.  In  Delhi,  the  unit  was  initially,  briefly  located  in  the  Kashmere 
Gate  area  before  shifting  to  its  permanent  location  in  the  Presidents  Estate.  At  the  time  of  Partition,  when  the 
GGBG  was  being  divided  into  Indian  and  Pakistani  units,  Hussain  considered  leaving  for  Pakistan  with  the 
Punjabi  Muslim  men.  However,  the  commandant  at  Independence,  Major  P.  Massey,  urged  him  to  stay  on  and 
assured  him  of  full  protection.  Massey  kept  his  word,  even  providing  him  and  his  family  with  guards  whenever 
necessary  during  the  dark  days  of  Partition. 


Idris  confirms  that  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  uniforms  of  the  PBG  since  Independence,  even  before. 


‘Of  what  I  have  heard  from  my  older  generation  and  what  I  have  seen  since  I  joined,  there  has  not 
been  much  change  in  the  uniform,  the  old  pattern  has  been  followed.  The  changes  have  been  minor. 
Earlier  the  unit  was  not  a  para  regiment,  as  it  is  now,  so  the  para  logo  has  been  added  to  the  uniform, 
and  of  course,  after  Independence,  the  unit  came  to  be  known  as  the  President  s  Bodyguard,  thus 
replacing  the  acronym  GGBG  with  PBG  on  the  buttons.’2 


Idris  emphasises  that  he  is  proud  of  his  association  with  the  PBG,  a  unit  that  his  family  has  served  for  three 
generations  and  that  he  considers  his  own. 


NOTES 


Interview  in  Hindi  with  Mohammad  Qarnar  Idris  (New  Delhi:  December  2014) 


EXTREME  LEFTThe  red  ceremonial  riding  uniform  for  winter.  Note  tlw  sabretache  and  sword  dangling  from  the  waist 
LEFT:  The  black  frockcoat  is  worn  by  the  officers  (in  the  centre)  during  at-homes  and  investiture  ceremonies 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ALL  THE 

PRESIDENT’S  MEN 

- - 

RanaT.S.  Chhina 


Rashtrapati  angrakshak — Hoshiyar!1 


At  the  heart  of  the  President’s  Bodyguard  (PBG)  lies  its  most  valuable  resource:  the  personnel — the  officers  and  the  men — that 
make  it  tick.  It  is  the  relationship  between  these  men  that  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  PBG  functions  as  a  professional 
unit. The  close-knit  organisation  also  ensures  that  family  ties  remain  strong  and  that  the  regiment  feels  like  an  extended  family. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  composition  of  the  regiment  would  have  changed  and  evolved  with  time  and  with  the  changing  historical 
context.  Before  Independence,  until  the  Second  World  War,  all  the  officers  were  British.  Until  1919,  the  highest  rank  an  Indian  soldier 
could  aspire  to  was  that  of  the  risaldar  major.2  After  Independence,  the  Viceroy’s  Commissioned  Officers  (VCOs)  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Junior  Commissioned  Officers  (JCOs),  a  rank  that  is  unique  to  the  armies  of  India  and  Pakistan.  During  the  colonial  period,  the 
VCOs  formed  a  vital  link  between  the  British  officers  and  the  Indian  men  of  the  regiment,  helping  the  officers  overcome  the  language 
barriers  and  cultural  differences  between  them  and  the  Indian  men  under  their  command. 

With  the  exception  of  the  period  between  1800  and  1896,  the  regiment  has  used  cavalry  ranks  such  as  risaldar,  dafadar  and  sowar.  In  the 
aforementioned  period,  infantry  ranks  such  as  subedar,  havildar,  naik  and  sepoy  were  adopted.  In  1800,  the  cavalry  ranks  were  replaced 
with  infantry  ones  to  help  assimilate  the  large  contingent  of  men  from  the  Madras  Cavalry — which  used  infantry  ranks — that  had 
joined  the  Governor-General’s  Bodyguard  (GGBG).The  regiment  reverted  to  standard  cavalry  terms  after  1896. 


RIGHT:  Risaldar  Major  Ramesh  Singh  (seated),  Risaldar  Ravinder  Singh  (standing)  and  Naib  Risaldar  Dilbag  Singh  (mounted)  with  the  horse  Victory 
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A  TEMPORARY  STATION  FOR  THE  OFFICERS 

The  PBG  is  amongst  the  few  regiments  of  the  Indian  Army  where 
the  officers  come  on  attachment  from  different  units.  Since  1948, 
the  military  secretary  to  the  governor-general/president  (MSP) 
is  the  ex-officio  colonel  of  the  regiment.  However,  his  role  is 
to  be  the  patron-guide  of  the  regiment  while  the  day-to-day 
functioning  of  the  regiment  falls  on  the  commanding  officer  (CO) 
who  is  the  commandant  of  the  PBG.  Both  the  commandant  and 
the  second-in-command  (2-I-C)-cum-adjutant  have  traditionally 
been  drawn  from  the  cavalry/armoured  corps  to  date.  The  other 


officers  include  a  regimental  medical  officer  (RMO)  from  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  (AMC)  and  a  technical  officer  (TO),  also 
from  the  Armoured  Corps  (AC).  In  addition,  a  veterinary  officer 
(VO)  from  the  Remount  Veterinary  Corps  (RVC)  is  posted  as 
the  CO  of  the  44  Military  Veterinary  Hospital.  The  role  of  the 
officers  and  other  regimental  appointments  is  well  defined.3 

The  commandant  is  the  paramount  authority  whether  on  parade 
or  elsewhere,  and  his  disposal  of  all  questions  is  considered  final.  As 
the  commandant,  he  leads  the  mounted  and  dismounted  parades 
during  various  ceremonial  events.  He  is  responsible  for  the  overall 


ABOVE:  Group  photo  of  the  PBG  on  the  occasion  of  its  bicentenary  celebrations  in  1973  during  the  presidency  ofVV  Giri  [Source:  PBG  regimental  headquarters,  photo 
credit:  Anil  Luthra] 

TOP  RIGHT.The  commandant,  Colonel  T.S.  Mundi,  feeding  the  commandant’s  horse,  Virat,  in  the  forecourt  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  after  successfully  completing  the 
Republic  Day  Parade  of  2015 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:The  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amit  Bhardwaj,  and  the  Hindu  religious  teacher,  Risaldar  Arun  Kumar  Shukla,  leading  a  puja  for  the  safe 
passage  of  these  horses  being  transported  to  another  location 
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administration,  training,  accounts  and  welfare  of  the  regiment.  At 
the  regimental  Sainik  Sammelan,  held  on  a  monthly  basis,  the 
commandant  addresses  all  ranks,  and  makes  note  of  their  concerns 
and  suggestions.  Importantly,  the  commandant  is  responsible  for 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  and  indeed  the  good  name  of 
the  PBG.  He  is  assisted  by  the  adjutant,  who  is  his  confidential 
staff  officer  and  is  supposed  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  informed 
of  all  matters  affecting  the  discipline,  efficiency  and  welfare  of  the 
PBG.  Under  the  guidance  and  instructions  of  the  commandant, 
the  adjutant  is  also  responsible  for  the  training  of  all  remounts 
and  recruits,  both  in  equitation  and  mechanisation.  Moreover, 
the  adjutant  maintains  the  PBG  register  and  records.  One  of 
the  adjutant’s  tasks  is  to  check  that  the  turnout  of  the  men  is 
correct  and  up  to  the  required  standards.  He  accompanies  the 
commandant  in  leading  the  ceremonial  parades. 

The  RMO  along  with  the  nursing  assistants  advice  and  assist  the 
commandant  in  all  matters  related  to  health  such  as  the  prevention 
of  diseases  and  the  promotion  of  health  in  the  regiment.  To 
this  end,  the  RMO  conducts  monthly  sanitation  rounds  of 
the  regiment  and  an  annual  medical  examination.  The  medical 
inspection  (MI)  room  is  under  his  charge.  The  TO  is  responsible 
for  all  the  armoured  and  transport  vehicles  belonging  to  the 
regiment,  besides  being  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  transport 
(MT)  area.  Both  these  officers  take  on  additional  temporary  duties 
to  assist  the  commandant  and  adjutant  in  running  the  regiment. 

A  PERMANENT  STATION  FOR  THE  MEN 

The  term  ‘class  composition’  is  unique  to  the  armies  of  the 
subcontinent.  In  its  present  form,  class  composition  in  these 
armies  owes  its  origins  to  the  post-1858  reforms  and  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  ‘martial  races’  theory  in  the  Indian  Army. 
This  theory,  under  which  certain  ethnic  communities  were 
deemed  martial  races  on  account  of  their  perceived  hardiness,  was 
formulated  by  the  British  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 9th  century.  By 
this,  the  British  determined  which  ethnic  groups  were  competent 


to  bear  arms  in  the  service  of  the  Raj.  Based  on  this  theory,  a 
combination  ofVictorian  social  Darwinism  and  indigenous  caste 
hierarchies,  recruitment  to  the  army  was  restricted  to  a  narrow 
demographic  base,  the  so-called  martial  races.  Accordingly,  units 
were  organised  on  the  basis  of  homogenous  ‘class’  companies  or 
squadrons,  consisting  of  men  from  a  specified  regional  and  ethnic 
background.  Although  the  martial  races  theory  has  long  been 
discarded,  older  regiments  in  the  army  continue  with  their  long- 
established  compositions,  citing  combat  effectiveness  and  espirit  de 
corps  as  factors  contributing  to  the  continuation  of  this  tradition. 
In  the  PBG,  the  requirement  of  uniformity  in  physical  appearance 
along  with  the  weight  of  centuries  of  tradition  has  ensured  that 
the  class  composition  of  the  troops  has  been  maintained  without 
a  change  since  1947. 

The  soldiers  of  the  regiment  have  traditionally  been  handpicked. 
They  must  be  a  minimum  of  six  feet  in  height  in  order  to  enlist 
in  this  elite  corps.4  However,  the  strength  and  composition  of 
the  regiment  has  varied  over  time.  At  the  time  of  its  raising, 
it  was  constituted  mainly  of  troopers  from  Awadh.  In  1800,  the 
regiment  was  reconstituted  with  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  men 
(both  Hindus  and  Muslims)  coming  from  the  Madras  Presidency, 
but  subsequently  recruitment  trends  shifted  northwards  again. 
After  the  First  Anglo-Afghan  War,  1839-42,  the  governor- 
general,  Lord  Ellenborough,  ordered  that  future  admission  into 
the  unit  would  be  an  honourable  reward  for  good  service  in  the 
regiments  of  the  regular  cavalry.  He  even  appointed  a  promising 
young  officer,  Lieutenant  Neville  Chamberlain,  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation.5  However,  this  scheme  was  not  successful  as  the 
men  were  not  easily  parted  from  their  original  units,  nor  were 
those  units  prepared  to  let  their  best  men  go. 

Between  1859  and  1883,  the  regiment  enlisted  men  from  the 
following  classes:  from  amongst  Hindustani  Muslims,  34  Sheikhs, 
30  Pathans,  nine  Saiyids  and  three  Mughals,  and  from  amongst 
Hindus,  39  Brahmins,  16  Rajputs,  two  Kaiths  or  Kayasths,  one 
Kurmi  and  nine  Khatris.6  Sikhs  were  enrolled  for  the  first  time  in 


TOP  LEFTThe  regimental  medical  officer,  Major  Adarsh  Sharma,  examining  a  sowar  in  the  medical  inspection  room 
CENTRE  &  BOTTOM  LEFT:  Regimental  boot-makers  making  riding  boots  for  the  men 

LEFT  Ol-ERLEAF:  Standing  from  left  to  right,  Risaldar  Major  Ramesh  Singh;  the  technical  officer,  Major  Himmat  Singh;  the  head  clerk,  Risaldar  Chandra  Singh 
Deopa;  the  regimental  medical  officer,  Major  Adarsh  Sharma;  the  wordi  major,  Naib  Risaldar  Vijender  Singh.  Seated  from  left  to  right,  the  commandant,  Colonel  Dhiraj 
Chengappa,  and  the  second-in-command,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amit  Bhardwaj,  2015  [Photo  credit:  Andre  J.  Fanthome] 

RIGHT  OVERLEAF:  The  commandant,  Colonel  Dhiraj  Chengappa,  and  the  second-in-command,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amit  Bhardwaj,  accompanied  by  Risaldar 
Major  Ramesh  Singh  and  the  three  troop  leaders,  Risaldar  Harbans  Singh,  Naib  Risaldar  Jitender  Singh  and  Naib  Risaldar  Dharmender  Singh,  2015  [Photo  credit: 
Andre  f.  Fanthome] 
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August  1883,  and  Punjabi  Muslims  were  brought  in  from  October  1887.  In  1895,  the  decision 
was  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  recruiting  Brahmins  and  Rajputs.  The  composition  of  the  regiment 
was  fixed  at  50  per  cent  ofjat  Sikhs  from  the  Majha  and  Malwa  regions  of  Punjab,  and  50  per 
cent  of  Punjabi  Muslims  from  Tiwana,  Awan  and  other  Punjabi  Muslim  Rajput  tribes,  a  trend 
that  continued  until  Independence. 

The  regimental  establishment  from  at  least  1903  to  August  1947  consisted  of  one  squadron 
of  four  troops:  two  being  of  Sikhs  and  two  of  Punjabi  Muslims.  Following  Independence  and 
Partition  in  1947,  the  Punjabi  Muslims  were  transferred  to  Pakistan  and  their  place  was  to  be 
taken  by  Jats  from  East  Punjab.  However,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  shortage  ofjat  recruits 
would  not  permit  the  proposed  change  to  be  implemented.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  alter  the 
composition  to  three  troops  of  Sikhs,  Jats  and  Rajputs  each.  Most  of  the  Jats  came  from  the  2 
Royal  Lancers  (Gardner’s  Horse).  The  initial  batch  of  Rajputs  came  mainly  from  the  Rajendra 
Hazari  Guards  of  the  Jaipur  State  Forces,  the  parent  regiment  of  Govind  Singh.  A  few  were 
transferred  from  the  Kachhawa  Horse.7 

Since  then,  the  composition  of  the  regiment  has  been  fixed  with  Sikhs,  largely  from  the  Punjab, 
constituting  one-third  of  it,  and  Jats  and  Rajputs,  largely  from  Rajasthan,  Haryana  and  Uttar 
Pradesh  (UP),  one-third  each.  In  its  present  form,  these  men  are  organised  into  three  core 
troops:  No.  I:  Sikhs,  No.  II:  Jats,  No.  Ill:  Rajputs,  all  of  whom  are  riders  in  these  horsed  troops. 
The  trade  of  the  PBG  soldier  is  officially  designated  as  ‘sowar-PBG’.  Service  in  the  PBG  is 
greatly  coveted  and  used  to  be,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  hereditary,  as  many  men  have  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  male  relatives,  although  increasingly  first-generation  soldiers 
are  entering  its  ranks. 

Additional  troops  include  the  Mechanical  Transport  (MT)  Troop,  and  the  Headquarters  (HQ) 
and  Administrative  Troop.  Men  from  the  core  troops  are  assigned  to  the  MT  troop  on  rotational 
basis. The  HQ  cum  Administrative  Troop  includes  the  risaldar  major  (RM)  of  the  regiment,  wo  rdi 
major  (WM),  training  NCO  (Non  Commissioned  Officer),  regiment  dafadar  major  (RDM), 
regiment  quarter  master  dafadar  (RQMD)  and  the  regiment  police  (RP),  who  are  attached  to 
this  troop  alongside  the  officers  and  the  clerks.  The  troop  also  includes  the  ‘tradesmen’  such  as 
the  housekeeper,  dresser,  washerman,  equipment  repair-man,  carpenter,  chef  (earlier  known  as 
langari )  and  steward.  Some  of  these  positions,  besides  other  positions,  are  outlined. 

The  risaldar  major  is  the  highest  rank  position  amongst  the  JCOs.  He  is  the  confidential  advisor 
to  the  commandant,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  PBG  bazaar  and  the  supervision  of  the  canteen. 
He  is  also  responsible  for  the  farm  in  Dehradun  and  oversees  that  the  instructions  from  the 
commandant  are  carried  out.  The  wordi  major  is  to  the  adjutant  what  the  risaldar  major  is  to 
the  commandant — his  right-hand  man — and  assists  him  in  discharging  all  his  duties.  In  fact, 
during  the  colonial  period,  the  wordi  major,  then  aVCO,  was  known  as  the  ‘native  adjutant’. 
Wordi  is  a  corruption  of  wardi,  or  uniform,  the  nomenclature  reflecting  that  the  wordi  major 
is  in  charge  of  the  turnout  and  appearance  of  the  men  and  indeed  the  horses.  The  head  clerk 
is  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  adjutant,  and  is  responsible  for  the  general  administration  and 
organisation  of  the  office. 


LEFT:  Risaldar  majors  are  the  longest-serving  members  of  the  PBG,  featured  here  is  Risaldar  Major  Ramesh  Singh 
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Each  of  the  core  troops — Sikh,  Jat  and  Rajput — is  headed  by  the 
most  senior  available  JCO,  known  as  the  troop  leader  (TL).The 
TLs  are  responsible  for  the  training  and  military  education  of  the 
men  under  their  command,  as  well  as  for  the  training  of  junior 
leaders.  They  usually  settle  all  minor  matters  that  may  occur 
within  the  troops,  and  also  take  the  responsibility  of  making 
all  possible  arrangements  and  for  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
commandant  all  suggestions  that  can  improve  the  men’s  general 
comfort  and  messing. 

The  regiment  quarter  master  dafadar  is  responsible  to  the  adjutant 
for  all  matters  concerning  the  stores,  clothing,  equipment,  arms  and 
ammunition.  He  is  also  expected  to  maintain  ledgers  pertaining 
to  ordnance,  clothing,  ammunition,  etc.  His  is  the  highest  rank 
amongst  all  the  NCOs.  He  ensures  that  no  punishment  drills, 
extra  guard  and  other  duties  are  evaded,  and  also  maintains  a 
record  of  the  award  and  completion  of  any  related  punishments. 

An  interesting  regimental  appointment  is  that  of  the  senior 


trumpeter  or  the  trumpeter  major.The -trumpeter  would  naturally 
play  an  important  role  in  a  heraldry-based  unit.  The  trumpeter 
major  is  responsible  for  the  junior  trumpeters  and  the  trainee 
trumpeters,  and  for  ensuring  that  various  calls  such  as  reveille, 
mount,  call  tor  midday  parade,  call  for  school,  call  for  evening 
parade,  tattoo  and  lights  out  are  sounded.  The  trumpeter  on  duty 
is  detailed  by  name  in  regimental  orders  and  his  tour  of  duty  will 
be  from  reveille  on  one  day  to  reveille  on  the  succeeding  day.The 
trumpeters  at  the  regiment  receive  training  in  using  the  trumpet 
at  the  Military  School  of  Music  in  Pachmarhi. 

The  tradesmen  are  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  PBG,  quietly  helping 
to  uphold  the  regimental  machinery.  Many  of  them  have  also,  like 
the  soldiers,  been  associated  with  the  regiment  for  generations. 
Sowar  Sandeep  Kumar,  who  joined  the  PBG  right  before  he 
turned  18,  has  been  the  regimental  [hair] dresser  for  the  past  seven 
years.  Although  he  is  naturally  required  to  give  the  standard ‘fauji 
[or  crew]  cut’,  most  often,  recent  presidents  have  also  required 
his  services.  Kumar  has  had  a  longstanding  relationship  with  the 
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regiment  as  his  grandfather,  father,  uncle  and  now  brother  have 
all  been  dressers  at  it.8 

Besides  formal  appointments,  the  JCOs  and  the  NCOs  of  the 
regiment  are  also  delegated  various  responsibilities  pertaining 
to  organisation,  training,  sanitation,  transport,  the  canteen  store 
department,  and  the  establishment  of  the  presidential  coaches  and 
coach  horses  on  a  need  basis. 

Earlier  the  PBG  was  equipped  with  Humber  armoured  cars  and 
later  with  Russian-built  BTR  60  armoured  personnel  carriers.  It 
is  presently  authorised  1 1  light  armoured  multipurpose  vehicles. 


LIFE  IN  THE  BARRACKS 

The  PBG  may  be  the  oldest  regiment  but,  as  its  history  amply 
demonstrates,  it  has  been  upgraded  and  modernised  to  keep  up 
with  the  changing  times.  Given  that  PBG  has  been  a  small  unit, 
a  certain  intimacy  seems  to  have  been  the  hallmark  of  regimental 
life.  From  1893  to  1898,  Lieutenant  W.R.  Birdwood  served  as  the 
adjutant  of  a  regiment  that  consisted  of  only  two  British  officers 
commanding  120  Indian  ranks. 

‘[The  Indian  ranks]  were  half  Sikhs  and  half  Punjabi 
Mussalmans,  and  a  minimum  height  standard  of  six  feet 
was  strictly  enforced.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  finer 


ABOVE:  Bodyguards  take  a  break  in  between  their  ceremonial  duties  in  the  Durbar  Hall,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 

TOP  LEFT:Tltree  bodyguards  in  an  armoured  car  chat  with  a  comrade  on  a  horse  in  the  PBG  lines,  date  unknown  [Source:  PBG  album] 
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TOP:  A  pair  of  bodyguards  smoking  the  hukkah  after  a  day’s  worth  of  hard 
work,  circa  1945  [Source:  PBG  album] 

BOTTOM:  Trumpeters  on  grey  horses  inaugurating  Raising  Day  celebrations, 
1966  [Source:  PBG  album] 

TOP  RIGHT:  A  bodyguard  straightens  his  lungi  in  the  barracks  prior  to  a 
ceremonial  parade 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  A  pair  of  bodyguards  giving  each  other  a  helping  hand  as 
they  dress  up  for  ceremonial  duties 


body  of  men  anywhere,  which  is  only  natural  when  one 
considers  the  wide  field  from  which  they  are  selected. 
They  were  mounted  on  15.2  Walers,  also  specially 
selected.  The  small  establishment  of  the  Body  Guard 
enabled  the  officers  to  devote  the  closest  attention  to 
its  training,  and  to  ensure  that  the  drill  and  turn-out 
were  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  An  extremely  high 
standard  was  in  fact  maintained,  and  the  Body  Guard 
was  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.’9 

The  same  account  commends  the  commandant,  Major  J.G. 
‘Jim’  Turner,  for  his  excellent  horsemanship  and  close  attention 
to  details — qualities  that  have  continued  to  be  required  of  the 
commandants  of  this  regiment.10  Tellingly,  Birdwood  mentions 
the  ‘pleasure’  (rather  than  the  pride)  the  regiment  took  in 
improving  their ‘small  cantonments  in  Calcutta  and  Dehradun’.11 
‘We  spent  many  happy  hours  gardening,  and  I  like  to  think  that 
our  successors  have  benefited  from  our  toils.  Polo  with  the  2nd 
Gurkhas  and  the  Mountain  Battery  officers  was  good  and  regular, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  shooting  to  be  had’.12 

In  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  it  would  seem  that  the  main  concern 
of  the  commandant  and  the  adjutant  has  been  with  the  ceremonial 
role  of  the  unit.  That  it  puts  in  an  immaculate  performance  on 
ceremonial  parade,  even  though  the  nature  of  the  parade  has  been 
changing.  Birdwood  writes  about  the  period  1893—95: 

‘At  Calcutta  there  were  many  State  functions,  and  in 
those  days  many  more  Indian  Princes  visited  there 
than  is  now  the  case.  These  would  one  and  all  call  on 
the  Viceroy,  who  would  later  return  the  visit  in  state, 
escorted  by  the  Body  Guard.  The  Commandant  and  I 
were  responsible  for  all  duties  connected  with  Levees 
and  similar  State  occasions  and  parades’.13 

However,  it  should  be  emphasised  that,  as  Birdwood  put  it,  ‘It 
is  not  on  parade  that  one  gets  to  know  one’s  men,  but  rather 
in  barracks  and  in  the  horse-lines  ...  As  intimacy  increased  one 
became  familiar  with  the  men’s  home  and  family  affairs.’14 

More  than  50  years  later,  an  adjutant,  Captain  S.K.  Bharat  Singh,15 
reflected  on  the  same  closeness  within  the  regiment  in  the  early 
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LEFT:  A  Junior  Commissioned 
Officer  inspects  the  turnout  of 
other  ranks  prior  to  a  ceremonial 
parade.  The  PBG  is  known  for  its 
immaculate  appearance  on  parade 
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single  tallest  bodyguard  any  lon¬ 
ger!  There  were  two  now  of  identi¬ 
cal  height.  Rlsaldar  Ruttan  Singn, 
the  other  man,  had  just  returned 
after  a  two-year  deputation  at 
Ahmednagar. 

Rattan  Singh,  however,  looked 
vacantly  at  the  ceiling  when  ask¬ 
ed  what  his  height  was.  In  1954, 
he  joined  President's  Bodyguard 
and  at  that  time  he  stood  6  ft.  4 
in.  That  was  the  last  occasion  he 
cared  to  stand  before  a  measuring 
pole.  "But,  don't  you  think  1 
would  have  added  an  Inch  or  two 
all  these  years,”  he  wondered. 

Certainly,  he  did  edd  an  Inch,  If 
not  two,  during  these  22  years.  To 
remove  any  doubt  one  might  have 
entertained,  he  volunteered  to 
have  his  height  measured.  Six  ft 
5  in.,  the  scale  read.  The  only 
taller  bodyguard  Rattan  Singh 
could  think  of  was  Sohan  Singh, 
8  ft.  5}  in.  who  retired  some  time 
in  the  50s. 

Dalip  Singh,  a  Sowar  (or  eepoy), 
keeps  a  religious  tab  on  nis  height. 
Since  recruitment  11  years  ago,  he 
has  added  five  full  inches  to  his 
stature.  At  the  prospect  of  being 
photographed,  his  only  suggestion 
was,  You  should  take  it  tomor¬ 
row.”  (He  would  then  be  donning 
the  ceremonial  'lungt'  or  headgear 
that  would  make  even  «  midget 
look  tall.) 

Sure  enough,  Dalip  Singh  was 
the  more  excited  of  the  "two  tall¬ 
est  bodyguards".  With  e  suppress¬ 
ed  smile,  he  tried  to  recall  the 
many  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  investi¬ 
tures  when  none  else  but  Dalip 
Singh  would  be  given  an  enviable 
point  of  duty  In  the  elaborate  set¬ 
ting-all  thanks  to  his  extra  inches. 

Visibly  happy  to  be  In  Presi¬ 
dent's  Bodyguard,  Dalip  Singn 
readily  conceded  he  could  not  have 
bargained  for  more.  "This  Is  the 
lone  unit  where  a  junior  like  me 
can  hope  to  get  independent  ac¬ 
commodation.  And,  you  know,  we 
get  milk  at  Re  1  a  litre  and  eggs 
at  Rs  2.40  a  dozen,"  (The  unit  runs 
its  own  dairy  and  poultry  farm.) 

For  DaliD  Singh  and  his  118  col¬ 
leagues  (all  six  feet  or  above),  the 
day  begins  with  an  hour  of  rid¬ 
ing.  Though  ceremonial  work  over¬ 
rides  ell  el 86  in  a  bodyguard's 
routine,  he  is  kept  military -worthy 
all  the  same.  Parachute  training, 
lessons  in  weapon  handling  and 
maintenance  of  vehicles— all  form 
part  of  the  daily  drill. 

The  bodyguards  could  be  gelled 
upon  for  action  during  war,  or  for 
such  peace  time  OMnnwlu  u* 


In  the  Pathankot  area,  the  body¬ 
guards  first  tackled  the  guerillas, 
and  then  maintained  vigil  around 
the  airfield. 

The  Job  of  a  bodyguard  during 
peace  time  Is  generally  held  to  be 


prestigious  and  easy-going. 
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even  here,  it  is  not  without  Its 
moments  of  rigour  and  trial  As 
Captain  Aditya  Singh,  adjutant, 
put  It  for  long  stretches  a  body¬ 
guard  might  have  to  stand  In  at¬ 
tention  or  stay  mounted.  During 
Dr  Zakir  Huskin’s  funeral,  for 
instance,  the  men  remained  mount¬ 
ed  for  14  hours  at  a  stretch. 

At  President’s  Bodyguard,  every¬ 
one  below  the  rank  of  the  adju¬ 
tant  has  to  rise  from  the  ranks.  A 
prospective  bodyguard  must  mea¬ 
sure  a  minimum  of  six  feet,  and 
have  passed  the  eighth  standard. 
Usually,  about  10  bodyguards  are 
recruited  every  year.  This  year, 
Captain  Aditya  Singh  said,  there 
were  plans  to  take  eight  persons. 

The  tall  Sikh,  Rattan  Singh  has 
a  14-year-old  son,  who  is  already 
5  ft.  9  In.  tall.  But  Rattan  Singh 
would  not  like  him  to  step  into  his 
shoes.  "T  want  him  to  become  a 
top  military  officer."  Dalip  Singh, 
too,  has  a  son,  but  he  has  still  to 
plan  for  him.  He  has  all  the  time; 
the  son  is  just  two  years  old. 


NEW  DELHI,  Aug.  9-Poor 
Dalip  Singh,  the  man  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  the  picture  below.  Till 
the  other  day.  when  we  thought 
of  writing  about  the  President's 
tallest  bodyguard,  the  lanky  29- 
year-old  Dalip  Singh  was  Indeed 
our  man— a  towering  fi  ft.  5  In 
figure. 

But,  by  the  time  we  actually 
drove  into  President's  Estate, 
things  had  changed— there  was  no 


Sowar  Dalip  Singh  (front) 
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years  of  India’s  Independence,  between  1948  and  1950.  Singh  had  honed  his  riding  skills  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  regimental  riding  alongside  recruits  undergoing  equitation  training. 

‘As  I  had  not  done  an  equitation  course  I  had  to  join  the  GGBG  Recruit  Ride  and  went  through  a  nine 
months  rigorous  course  as  a  trooper.  No  spurs  on  parade,  and  I  had  to  wear  putties  instead  of  boots.  At 
the  end  of  the  course  Major  General  Wilkinson,  also  from  Gardner’s  Horse  [or  2nd  Royal  Lancers],  came 
for  the  final  day  tests.  Out  of  a  Ride  of  eleven  recruits  I  passed  out  fifth.  This  course  included  riding 
bareback,  jumping  bareback,  vaulting,  dressage,  grooming  and  saddling.  Besides  foot  drill,  sword  drill  and 
lance  drill  were  also  taught;  quite  a  change  for  an  officer  coming  from  a  tank  regiment.  However  I  was 
happy  to  get  my  spurs.’16 

THE  UMMEDWAR  AT  THE  PBG 

The  regimental  newsletter  of  September  1947  informed  its  readers  that  in  January  of  that  year,  the  commandant, 
Major  P.  Massey,  and  his  wife,  accompanied  part  of  the  way  by  the  risaldar  major,  had  travelled  to  the  Punjab  by 
car  as  a  part  of  their  recruiting  drive.  They  visited  most  of  theVCO  and  NCO  pensioners  from  the  GGBG  in  the 
region.  Since  Massey  was  originally  from  Hodson’s  Horse,  they  visited  many  Hodson’s  pensioners  as  well.  They 
‘received  the  kindest  hospitality  everywhere  they  went.  Recruits  enrolled  were  of  a  very  good  standard.  All  were 
educated  except  for  one  or  two  who  had  strong  regimental  connections.’17 

Much  may  have  changed  since  the  days  when  officers  went  on  recruiting  tours  of  villages,  but  what  has  not 
changed  is  that  the  men  of  the  PBG  are  carefully  selected  and  trained,  as  befits  the  select  troops  of  the  President  of 
India. The  PBG  is  perhaps  the  only  remaining  unit  of  the  Indian  Army  to  directly  select  and  train  recruits. The  men 
are  required  to  be  endowed  with  a  high  level  of  intellect,  deportment,  character,  integrity  and  loyalty,  in  keeping 
with  their  connection  to  the  president.  Consequently,  a  stringent  and  exacting  selection  process  is  practiced. 
Recruits,  known  traditionally  as  ummedwan,  ‘aspirants’  or  ‘candidates’,  are  personally  selected  by  the  commandant, 
who  is  ably  assisted  by  his  adjutant  and  a  JCO  belonging  to  the  ummedwars  class.  At  the  time  of  Independence, 
recruitment  was  not  possible  unless  the  aspirant  had  completed  his  sixth  standard.Today,  the  minimum  educational 
qualification  is  a  matriculate  with  at  least  45  percent. 

At  present,  the  recruitment  process  is  centralised  for  greater  transparency.  The  Recruiting  Directorate  at  the  army 
headquarters  follows  a  set  recruiting  pattern.  The  PBG  has  both  all-India  recruitment  and  zonal  recruitment.  For 
example,  a  suitable  candidate  from  any  part  of  India  can  fill  a  vacancy  under  the  all-India  recruitment.  The  zonal/ 


TOP  LEFT:  Bodyguards  trail-riding  in  the  ridge 

BOTTOM  EXTREME  LEFT:  An  excerpt  from  the  Hindustan  Times  dated  10  August  1976  about  the  ‘great  heights’  to  which  the 
PBG  goes  to  maintain  the  old  traditions 


BOTTOM  LEFT:  Retired  risaldar  major,  Jalam  Singh  (to  the  left)  and  his  elder  son,  Risaldar  Madan  Singh  (to  the  right)  in  their 
ancestral  home  in  Nagaur,  Rajasthan.  Jalam  Singh’s  younger  son,  Dafadar  Kaan  Singh,  is  also  currently  serving  in  the  PBG.  Service  in  the 
PBG  can  be  a  family  tradition,  with  fathers  encouraging  their  sons  to  join  the  regiment 
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branch  recruiting  officers  (ZRO/BRO)  receive  the  recruiting  requirement  from  the  regiment  and  advertise  vacancies 
accordingly.  After  initial  tests  at  zonal  centres,  the  ummedwar s  come  to  the  regiment  with  their  papers  on  set  recruitment  days. 
Recruitment  at  the  PBG  tends  to  be  lively  as  young,  hopeful  candidates — many  of  whom  come  from  rural  backgrounds  in 
Punjab,  Haryana,  Rajasthan  and  UP — gather  in  the  area  designated  to  them,  their  nervous  excitement  palpable. 

The  first  step  is  to  check  if  the  ummedwars  meet  the  height  criteria  and  if  their  papers  are  in  order.  There  is  no  height  or 
class  requirement  for  clerks  and  tradesmen.  They  are  then  required  to  clear  a  series  of  physical  tests.  The  regiment  convenes  a 
board  made  up  of  the  commandant  as  the  presiding  officer,  the  adjutant  as  the  recruiting  officer  and  two  doctors,  the  RMO 
and  another  doctor  from  the  army  on  assignment,  to  conduct  the  medical  tests.  In  addition,  two  independent  members  are 
brought  in  to  assist  to  ensure  objectivity  in  the  process  of  selection.  In  the  final  stage  of  the  selection  process,  the  commandant, 
in  the  presence  of  the  adjutant,  regimental  medical  officer,  risaldar  major  and  the  troop  leader  of  the  prospective  troop, 
interviews  the  candidates.  At  this  stage,  the  ummedwar s  can  make  their  paternal  or  fraternal  claim,  as  preference  is  given  to  the 
sons  and  brothers  of  serving  and  retired  servicemen  as  per  set  recruitment  guidelines  of  the  Indian  Army. 

TRAINING  TO  BE  A  SOWAR 

The  regiment’s  training  organisation  is  a  small  entity  under  the  adjutant  who  is  assisted  by  a  training  JCO.  The  NCO  in 
charge  of  training,  the  training  dafadar  major  (TDM),  shadows  the  newly  inducted  batch  of  recruits  for  the  duration  of 
the  next  14  months  as  he  is  responsible  for  their  training  and  well-being.  The  training  dafadar  major  is  accountable  to  the 
adjutant  for  the  training;  as  a  result,  he  is  expected  to  have  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  recruits,  and  the  training  that  is  being 
planned  and  transmitted  to  them.  Course  qualified  instructors  for  weapon  training,  physical  training  (PT),  equitation  training 
and  drill  training  are  deputed  as  per  the  training  programme. 


LEFT  &  ABOVE:  Training  at  the  PBG  continues  as  the  men  juggle  between  physical  and  equitation  training 
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EXTREME  LEFT:  The  new  sowars  offer 
their  sword  to  the  commandant  who  ‘touches 
the  hilt’,  thereby  accepting  the  sowar’s 
services — the  PBG  is  the  only  regiment  of 
the  Indian  Army  that  continues  to  practice 
this  tradition  [Photo  credit:  Anil  Luthra] 

CENTRE  LEFT:These  recruits  become 
sowars  of  the  PBG  as  they  take  an  oath 
on  their  holy  book  at  the  attestation  parade, 
known  as  the  Qasam  Parade  [Photo  credit: 
Anil  Luthra] 

TOP  LEFT:  A  small  contingent  of 
bodyguards  receive  training  as  paratroopers 
in  Agra 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  A  scene  from  an 
attestation  parade,  at  which  recruits  are 
formally  initiated  as  sowars  of  the  PBG  after 
having  successfully  completed  their  training, 
circa  1971  [Source:  PBG  album] 

LEFT:The  second-in-command ,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Amit  Bhardwaj,  eggs  on  a  bodyguard 
during  a  run  in  the  President’s  Estate 
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The  regiment  is  authorised  a  maximum  number  of  11  recruits,  and  at  any  given  time,  10  to  11  of  them  undergo 
training.  They  receive  equitation  and  basic  military  training  in  two  batches  by  turns.  They  are  also  sent  in  batches  for 
driving  and  maintenance  training  to  the  Driving  and  Maintenance  Regiment  (DMR)  at  the  AC  Centre  and  School  in 
Ahmednagar.The  DMR  training  is  conducted  on  both  ‘A’  and  ‘B’  class  vehicles,  which  includes  tanks. These  rounds  of 
training  take  48  weeks,  consisting  of  24  weeks  of  equitation  training  and  24  weeks  of  basic  military  training  including 
the  DMR  course.  The  latter  includes  drills  to  handle  the  lance  on  parade. 

The  present  2-I-C,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amit  Bhardwaj,  elaborates: 

‘The  discipline  of  the  armed  forces,  and  respect  for  the  naarn  [name/honour  of  one’s  own  and  that  of  the 
unit],  namak  [literally, ‘salt’,  i.e.  loyalty]  and  nishan  [pride  in  the  ensign,  i.e.  regimental  colours]  are  impressed 
upon  the  recruits  in  the  course  of  their  training,  starting  with  their  basic  training  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
the  ustads  [or  masters].  Nevertheless,  the  main  training  of  the  recruits  comes  from  the  environment  here  at 
the  PBG,  where  they  imbibe  the  values  of  this  regiment,  a  family  that  they  have  chosen  to  belong  to.  This 
method  of“making  soldiers”  is  as  old  as  the  regiment.’18 


ABOVE:  A  contingent  of  bodyguards  scale  the  heights  at  Siachen 
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In  equitation  training,  the  recruits  are  made  to  go  through  rigorous  training  in  the  equestrian  field.  The  training 
commences  with  basic  theoretical  lessons  about  the  horse  and  rider,  saddlery,  stable  management,  and  grooming  of  the 
horses.  They  are  then  given  a  horse  to  ride  so  that  they  are  exposed  to  a  range  of  experiences  from  riding,  including 
falling  off  and  remounting,  and  the  opportunity  to  bond  with  the  horses  that  they  will  be  riding  for  the  rest  of  their 
army  career. The  training  takes  place  in  the  riding  school  arena  in  the  main  stable  area.  In  the  initial  stage,  the  one  hour 
of  daily  riding  parade  or  practice  primarily  comprises  lessons  in  handling  horses,  and  harness  and  saddlery.  Apart  from 
the  morning  riding  parade,  the  remaining  day  is  spent  on  theoretical  classes  on  varied  subjects  related  to  veterinary  first 
aid,  mounted  and  dismounted  parades,  horse  management,  riding  theory,  camping  with  horses,  horseshoeing  aspects 
and  stable  management.  One  of  the  most  important  lessons  pertains  to  the  grooming  of  the  horses,  known  at  the 
regiment  as  the  Malish,  or  ‘massage’,  parade,  where  the  recruits  go  through  the  paces  of  grooming  at  least  two  horses 
daily.  In  a  matter  of  few  weeks,  the  riding  instructor  or  us  tad  will  be  confident  enough  to  take  the  recruits  out  into  the 
parade  ground,  which  is  a  big  leap  for  both  the  recruits  and  the  instructor.  Equitation  training  for  the  recruits  includes 
jumping  lessons.  However,  it  takes  much  more  rigorous  training  before  they  can  participate  in  the  mounted  parades. 

The  recruits  are  required  to  pass  exams  at  the  end  of  each  phase  of  training.  The  training  concludes  with  an  attestation 
parade,  known  as  the  Qasam,  or  ‘oath-taking’  or  ‘swearing-in’,  Parade,  at  the  quarter  guard.  At  this  parade,  the  recruits 


ABOVE:  Physical  training  against  the  backdrop  of  the  regimental  headquarters 
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are  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  President  of  India 
as  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Indian  Armed  Forces.  The 
Hindu  and  Sikh  regimental  religious  leaders  administer  this  oath 
on  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  (for  Sikhs)  and  the  Bhagavad  Gita  (for 
Hindus),  along  with  the  Indian  flag. 

Most  events  and  activities  at  the  PBG  are  infused  with  history 
and  tradition.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  old-world 
military  courtesy  that  has  all  but  vanished  from  the  customs  of 
other  regiments  is  the  ‘touching  of  the  hilt’.  In  this  custom,  a 
junior  offers  the  hilt  of  the  sword  to  a  senior  for  the  latter  to 
touch  as  a  mark  of  respect.  The  act  signifies  mutual  trust  and 
faith  between  both  the  parties.  This  custom  is  on  display  at  the 
Qasam  Parade  when  the  recruits  offer  the  hilt  of  their  swords  to 
the  commandant  to  touch.  The  practice  is  documented  in  the 
memoirs  of  Subedar  Sita  Ram,  who  joined  the  army  circa  1814. 


‘We  [Subedar  Sita  Ram  and  his  uncle,  also  from  the 
army]  went  to  the  Adjutant’s  house,  which  was  four 
times  the  size  of  the  headman’s  house  in  my  village. 
He  was  on  the  verandah,  with  a  long  stick,  measuring 
young  men  who  were  recruits  .  .  .  After  he  had  finished 
with  the  measuring,  the  Adjutant  took  notice  of  my 
uncle,  and  to  my  surprise  spoke  to  him  in  my  own 
language.  He  seemed  glad  to  see  him,  asked  after  his 
welfare,  and  touched  his  sword’.19 

The  attached  footnote  by  the  editor  of  the  memoirs,  James  Lunt, 
explains  that  ‘Sita  Ram’s  uncle,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  would  have 
handed  the  Adjutant  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  touch.  This  custom 
was  followed  in  the  Indian  cavalry  until  1940,  or  later.’20 

In  the  final  phase  of  recruit  training,  it  is  time  for  the  recruits 
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to  ‘earn  their  wings’.  The  PBG  sends  the  recruits  who  have 
passed  out  for  the  basic  paratroop  course  at  the  Army  Airborne 
Training  School  in  Agra.  It  takes  one  month  for  them  to  qualify 
as  paratroopers  and  get  their  para  wings  at  the  Chidiya,  or  ‘bird’, 
Parade  at  the  school.  During  this  period,  they  undergo  the  ground 
training  and  then  do  five  para  jumps  during  the  day  as  well  as  at 
night.  PS.  Grewal,  an  additional  officer  at  the  PBG  from  2004  to 
2007,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  remembers. 

‘During  the  morning  PT  sessions  at  the  para  jumping 
centre  at  Agra,  the  bodyguard  men  have  to  compete 
with  men  from  other  regiments  so  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  ego  and  pride  for  the  boys  and  the  officers  [from 
the  regiment]  to  perform.  On  one  such  PT  session,  I 
remember  the  boys  really  helped  me.  They  would  egg 
me  to  perform  better  and  one  of  them  even  told  me 
that  all  the  men  would  form  a  circle  and  run  around 
me.  In  one  of  the  races  where  I  was  lagging  behind, 
one  of  the  boys  held  me  by  my  belt  from  behind  and 
pushed  me  until  the  end.  Everything  said  and  done,  it  is 
tough  for  a  38-year  old  officer  to  compete  with  18-year 
old  cadets.  But  I  appreciate  the  sense  of  unity  and  close 
bonding  between  all  the  men  of  this  regiment!’21 

The  men  return  to  New  Delhi  with  a  sense  of  achievement 
and  satisfaction. They  go  back  to  the  PBG  lines  with  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  ‘riders  with  wings’.  Hereafter,  each  one  of 
them  goes  for  two  para  refresher  jumps  every  year  as  long  as  he 
serves  in  the  PBG. 

WELFARE  FOR  THE  EXTENDED  FAMILY  AT 
THE  PRO 

An  integral  part  of  the  army  ethos  is  that  each  regiment  is 
considered  to  be  an  extended  family. The  PBG  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Apart  from  the  standard  welfare  measures  available  to  all 
army  personnel,  the  PBG  also  offers  special  welfare  benefits. The 
regimental  da’ry  farm  was  started  in  1896  as  a  welfare  measure  to 
enable  the  men  and  their  families  to  obtain  the  best  quality  milk  at 


a  cheaper  rate  than  in  the  market.  In  1948,  the  dairy  had  28  milch 
cows,  25  heifers  and  calves,  and  two  bulls.  At  the  time,  its  daily 
average  yield  from  23  cows  was  400  pounds  of  milk,  which  was 
sold  to  the  men  at  one  and  a  half  annas  per  pound.  Even  though 
the  dairy  was  losing  money,  it  was  still  considered  an  excellent 
investment  to  be  able  to  provide  cheap  milk  at  subsidised  rates 
to  unit  personnel.22  At  present,  the  PBG  dairy  is  situated  behind 
the  main  stable  and  consists  of  23  cows,  three  buffaloes  and  three 
bulls.  The  animals  are  brought  to  the  PBG  from  the  National 
Dairy  Research  Institute  in  Karnal.  It  is  managed  by  a  staff  of 
seven,  including  five  civilians  and  two  PBG  personnel.  A  JCO  is 
assigned  to  supervise  its  working  on  a  rotational  basis. Veterinary 
support  is  administered  by  the  VO  and  his  staff  at  the  44  Military 
Veterinary  Hospital. The  animals  are  fed  twice  a  day  with  a  staple 
diet  of  coconut  husk,  black  gram  peel,  mustard  oil,  and  calcium 
and  other  supplements.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  is  sent  to  the 
hving  lines  and  family  quarters  of  the  PBG  as  well  as  the  kitchen 
of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

The  wives  of  the  officers  and  the  men,  led  by  the  commandant’s 
wife,  take  an  active  part  in  ensuring  that  the  families  are  well 
looked  after  in  all  respects,  and  that  good,  friendly  relations  are 
maintained  within  the  regiment.  At  the  unit  clinic,  the  RMO  and 
his  assistants  extend  basic  health  facilities  to  the  families  of  the 
men  and  the  officers. This  clinic  was  inaugurated  by  the  vicereine, 
Lady  Wavell,  on  16  October  1946.  At  the  time,  the  regiment  had 
engaged  a  nurse  for  the  clinic. 

The  officers  and  the  men  of  the  PBG  have  always  had  close 
ties  with  the  regiment;  so  much  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
retired  personnel  to  visit  the  PBG  lines  on  occasions  such  as  the 
Badakhana  and  Raising  Day  parties,  and  festivals  like  Gurupurab, 
Lohri,  Holi  and  Diwali.The  men  of  the  PBG  continue  to  live  up 
to  the  high  standards  of  the  regiment  and  continue  to  win  laurels 
in  every  field  within  or  outside  the  regiment. 


TOP  EXTREME  LEFT:  The  women  and  children  of  the  PBG  as  they  gather  in  the  regimental  gurudwara  on  the  occasion  of  Gurupurab 

TOP  LEFT:  Bhangra  at  the  PBG  as  a  part  of  the  Raising  Day  celebrations,  1966.  The  PBG  celebrates  its  raising  on  30  September  [Source:  PBG  album] 

BOTTOM  LEFT  :The  women  at  Teej  celebrations,  1988  [Source:  PBG  album] 
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1  Words  of  command  from  the  PBG  to  signify  ‘President’s  Bodyguard — 
Attention!’ 

2  ‘Indianisation’  of  the  officer  corps  commenced  with  the  opening  of 
a  cadet  school  for  Indians  in  Indore  in  1919.  However,  the  first  Indian 
officer  to  be  assigned  to  the  GGBG  was  Captain  H.C.  Badhwar,  MBE, 
who  was  appointed  the  adjutant  on  22  February  1946. 

3  S.K.  Bharat  Singh,  Standing  Orders,  President’s  Bodyguard,  New  Delhi, 
1950,  PBG  records,  2-27. 
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(Hodson,  42).  Closer  to  the  present,  the  recruits  enlisted  during  the 
Second  World  War  when  the  regiment  was  reconstituted  as  an  airborne 
recce  squadron  were  allowed  to  be  a  minimum  of  5  feet  10  inches 
tall,  but  even  this  standard  was  at  times  unattainable  due  to  wartime 
exigencies  (Digest  of  Service). 

5  Donovan  Jackson,  India’s  Army  (London:  Sampson  Low,  1940),  17—18. 
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6  Hodson,  195. 

7  T)  Recruitment  strength  establishment  PBG,  2)  Transfer  of  personnel 
of  Jaipur  S.F.  to  the  PBG,’  file  no.  BII/365,  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Record 
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2015). 
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RIGHT:  These  horsemen  line  up  for  practice  for  the  Republic  Day  Parade 
in  the  main  stable  area  on  a  cold,  foggy  morning.  The  PBG  practices  for  the 
Republic  Day  Parade  at  the  height  of  the  Delhi  winter 
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WORKING  AND  RIDING  UNIFORMS 


The  sartorial  elegance  of  the  PBG  extends  to  even  the  regular,  working  and  riding, 
uniforms.  The  working  uniform  of  the  men  and  officers  has  been  the  same  since 
1943.  The  summer  uniform  of  the  men  is  unique  in  the  Indian  Army  as  it  includes 
a  belted  tunic.  Both  the  shirt  and  trousers  are  a  dark  shade  of  olive  green.  The  belt 
is  made  of  cloth  in  the  case  of  the  Junior  Commissioned  Officers  (JCOs)  and  black 
leather  in  the  case  of  the  other  ranks  (ORs)  with  a  metal  buckle  in  both  cases. 

The  summer  uniform  of  the  officers  is  also  olive  green  but  the  shirt  is  worn  tucked 
in. The  belt  worn  by  the  commandant  and  the  adjutant  is  white,  and  includes  a  loop 
on  the  left  side,  which  is  largely  symbolic  as  it  could  be  used  to  hang  a  sword,  but  is 
more  likely  to  be  used  to  hang  a  crop. 

Both  these  officers,  and  the  risaldar  major  of  the  regiment,  are  equipped  with 
a  symbolic  crop.  The  commandant  also  inherits  a  ceremonial  crop,  which  is  the 
‘baton’  that  is  passed  from  the  outgoing  commandant  to  the  incoming  one.  This 
crop  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  all  the  commandants,  beginning  with  the 
first  post-Independence  Indian  commandant,  Major  Thakur  Govind  Singh.  The 
commandant,  the  adjutant  and  the  JCOs  are  entitled  to  wear  a  black  patent  pouch 
belt  fixed  with  the  PBG  badge. 

In  winter,  the  olive  green  cotton  shirt  of  the  men  and  the  officers  is  replaced  by  a 
khaki  green  woollen  ‘angola’  shirt,  tucked  into  trousers  in  a  lighter  shade  of  khaki  in 
both  cases.  The  winter  uniform  of  the  officers  is  distinguished  by  a  maroon  cravat. 

The  same  shirt  from  the  working  winter  and  summer  uniforms  is  worn  in  the 
riding  dress  of  the  men  and  the  officers,  paired  with  olive  green  breeches. 


RIGHT:  New  sowars  wearing  their  summer  (on  the  left)  and  winter  (on  the  right)  working  uniforms 
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In  the  summer,  the  officers  and  the  men  also  have  the  option  of  donning  a  white 
riding  T-shirt  witli  maroon  collars.  Usually,  the  ORs  wear  putties  and  ankle  boots, 
the  JCOs  black  high  riding  boots,  and  the  officers  brown  high  riding  boots.  In 
winter,  the  men  put  on  a  long,  ankle-length,  black  cloak  with  broad  red  collars. 

The  riding  uniforms  of  the  men  is  brightened  by  a  maroon  lungi  or  beret.  Since 
1944,  the  regiment  has  been  given  the  honour  of  wearing  a  maroon  headdress  in 
their  field  service  dress  by  virtue  of  its  affiliation  to  the  Indian  airborne  troops,  with 
which  the  regiment  served  during  the  Second  World  War.  The  officers  wear  a  stiff 
maroon  peak  cap,  embellished  on  the  crown  with  the  PBG  crest,  with  a  black  peak 
and  gold  braiding. 

The  shoulder  titles  in  the  working  and  ceremonial  uniforms  of  the  ORs  are  simply 
embroidered  with  President’s  Bodyguard,  whereas  those  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
JCOs  and  the  officers  are  embroidered  with  President’s  Bodyguard,  India.  For  all, 
the  shoulder  titles  in  the  working  uniforms  combine  the  PBG  colours — sky  blue 
embroidery  on  a  maroon  strip —  while  those  in  the  ceremonial  uniforms  consist  of 
gold  embroidery,  also  on  a  maroon  base. 

Mufti  clothing  is  also  worn  by  the  men.  In  the  summer,  it  is  a  white  shirt  and  grey 
trousers.  In  the  winter,  a  navy  blue  coat  is  added.  JCOs  put  on  a  regimental  tie. 

EXTREME  LEFT:  'Flic  officers  wear  a  black  patent  leather  pouch  with  tlicir  working  uniform 
LEFT:  A  bodyguard  wearing  the  summer  riding  uniform 


CHAPTER  V 


ALL  THE 

PRESIDENT’S  HORSES 

- - 

Yashaswini  Chandra 


Dulki  dial!1 


The  day  begins  early  at  the  President’s  Bodyguard  (PBG) — at  least  an  hour  before  daybreak — and  the  hub  of  activities  is  the 
stables.2  The  men  arrive  at  the  stables,  wearing  olive  green  breeches  and  flaunting  bright  maroon  headgear,  for  the  ‘saddle  call’ 
or  an  exercise  drill  to  tack  up  the  horses  for  riding.  By  daybreak,  the  horsemen  are  mounted  and  ready  to  go.  For  most  of  the 
year,  these  horsemen  practice  riding  in  the  PBG  parade  ground  off  the  Mother  Teresa  Crescent  road.  The  short  journey  between  the 
President’s  Estate,  from  the  gate  number  23,  and  the  parade  ground  is  made  along  the  arc  of  the  road.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  spectacle: 
the  sight  of  these  horsemen  riding  to  the  parade  ground,  stopping  traffic  in  its  tracks,  fleetingly  transforming  the  mundane  space  of  a 
road  into  a  stage.  A  trumpeter  sounds  the  trumpet  to  signal  the  beginning  of  the  hour-long ‘mounted  parade’,  riding  practice  in  this  case. 
The  men  concentrate  on  different  kinds  of  riding  drills  from  casual  riding — trotting,  cantering  and  galloping  their  horses — to  practising 
equestrian  sports.  Reflecting  on  the  intrinsically  spontaneous  nature  of  horseback-riding,  they  report  that  every  day  of  riding  brings 
different  experiences.  At  the  parade  ground,  arguably,  one  of  the  finest  theatres  for  riding  in  India,  surrounded  by  nature,  the  silence  of 
the  early  morning  is  only  filtered  with  the  sound  of  hoof  beats. 

THE  HORSES  OF  THE  PBG 

The  horses  are  the  backbone  of  the  PBG,  and  the  relationship  between  the  men  and  the  horses  is  the  central  ethos  of  the  regiment. 
The  bond  between  the  men  and  the  horses,  and  the  camaraderie  fostered  by  horsemanship  seem  to  have  been  features  of  the  regiment 
through  the  ages.  Even  in  the  context  of  an  establishment  that  was  run  by  two  British  officers  commanding  Indian  men  with  a  different 
arrangement  for  keeping  horses,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Governor-General’s  Bodyguard  (GGBG),  these  qualities  seem  to  have  been 


RIGHT.This  sowar  is  bathed  in  early-morning  light  as  he  rides  in  the  ridge 
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ABOlTd:  PBG  horsemen  pass  Gyarah  Murti  on  Mother  Teresa  Crescent.  This  iconic  sculpture  consisting  of ’ll  statues’  is  a  creation  of  Devi  Prasad  Roy  Chowdhury. 
Influenced  by  socialist  realism,  Gyarah  Murti  celebrates  the  iconic  Dandi  March  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  during  the  Civil  Disobedience  Movement  of  1930 
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the  foundation  on  which  the  regiment  was  based,  as  recollected 
by  Lieutenant  W.R.  Birdwood: 

‘It  is  not  on  parade  that  one  gets  to  know  one’s  men, 
but  rather  in  the  barracks  and  in  the  horse-hnes;  and  this 
was  specially  true  under  the  old  Sillidar  system.  Daily 
there  would  be  ‘Stables’ — generally  not  in  uniform — 
and  the  horse,  the  private  property  of  the  man  or  of 
the  Regiment,  was  a  mighty  bond  between  all  ranks. 
Anything  wrong  with  the  horse  was  a  serious  matter 
for  its  rider;  and  it  would  be  while  discussing  such 
matters  that  friendship,  leading  to  mutual  confidence, 
would  spring  up  between  officer  and  man  and  endure 
throughout  one’s  service.’3 


The  PBG  presently  maintains  a  corps  of  about  100  horses  mainly 
in  connection  with  its  ceremonial  charter.  The  three  categories 
of  horses  at  the  PBG  are  ‘parade  horses’,  polo  ponies  and  ‘coach 
horses’.  The  horses  are  stabled  in  three  complexes.  The  main 
stable  consists  of  90  stalls  or  three  sections  assigned  to  the  three 
different  horse/ rider  troops,  each  section  made  up  of  two  back- 
to-back  rows  of  15  stalls.  The  second  stable  consisting  of  eight 
stalls  is  attached  to  the  Bodyguard  House.  Adjoining  the  main 
stable  area  is  the  third  stable  with  10  stalls  for  housing  the  coach 
horses.4  All  the  stables  include  troughs  for  food  and  water,  lights 
and  fans,  and  are  laid  out  with  beddings  made  of  hay. 

Riding  and  training  facilities  at  the  PBG  lines  include  the  ‘riding 
school’,  an  enclosed  riding  arena,  and  a  lungeing  arena  in  the 
main  stable  area;  adjacent  to  the  gate  number  23  is  a  recently- 
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constructed  complex  including  a  riding  arena,  a  jumping  one  and 
one  for  dressage.  Then  there  is  the  highlight  of  the  PBG  estate: 
the  extensive  parade  ground  (approximately  65  acres)  across  the 
lines,  within  the  Central  Ridge  reserve  forest,  that  includes  a  polo 
ground  (about  10  acres,  300  x  200  yards)  conducive  to  cracking 
polo  matches,  a  sand  arena,  a  hunter  course,  a  jumping  arena, 
jumping  lanes  and  trail-riding  courses  into  the  ridge.  Veterinary 
care  is  provided  by  the  44  Military  Veterinary  Hospital,  which 
is  located  in  the  PBG  lines.  The  hospital  is  an  institution  of 


the  Remount  Veterinary  Corps  (RVC)  of  the  Indian  Army, 
commanded  by  a  veterinary  officer  (VO)  in  the  rank  of  a  colonel. 

Most  of  horses  at  the  PBG  are  parade  horses,  troopers  and  chargers: 
the  equine  face  of  the  PBG  as  these  are  the  horses  that  are  seen  at 
ceremonial  mounted  parades,  including  the  Republic  Day  Parade 
and  the  Beating  Retreat.  The  parade  horses  are  required  to  be  of 
the  ‘ride  A’  specification,  measuring  at  least  15.2  hands  or  157.5 
cm  to  the  withers,  and  either  bay  or  dark  bay  in  colour.5  The 


TOP  LEFT:  Riding  practice  in  the  PBG  parade  ground 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  A  view  of  the  main  stable  by  daybreak 

ABOl'rE:This  horse  seems  to  levitate  as  he  canters  about  in  the  riding  school 
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RIGHT: Aryan,  one 
the  few  grey  horses  at 
the  PEG 

TOP  RIGHT:  A 
bodyguard  prepares 
a  horse  for  a  parade 
rehearsal 


only  exception  to  the  colour  rule  is  the  grey  horses  reserved  as 
mounts  for  the  regimental  trumpeter  and  the  ‘colour  party’  of 
three.6  The  uniformity  of  height  and  colour  is  intended  to  attain 
the  precision  of  appearance  of  ceremonial  parades.  The  PBG  is 
the  only  mounted  unit  of  the  Indian  Army  that  is  permitted 
to  let  its  horses  bear  a  full  mane.7  It  is  an  indication  of  their 
special  status  as  the  horses  of  the  president’s  household  cavalry 
regiment.  Besides  a  handful  of  polo  ponies,  currently  15,  reserved 
for  polo,  the  parade  horses  are  also  used  in  equestrian  disciplines 
such  as  show-jumping,  cross-country,  dressage  and  tent-pegging. 
It  is  testimony  to  the  versatility  of  the  equestrian  culture  ol  the 
PBG  that  the  horses  and  their  riders  can  adapt  to  the  different 
demands — such  as  differences  in  the  tack  and  gait  of  the  horses — 
of  parades  and  equestrian  sports.  Two  anecdotes  related  by  the 
longest  serving  officer  of  the  PBG,  H.S.  ‘Billy’  Sodhi,8  illustrate 
the  proficiency  of  the  horses  and  the  riders  in  both  respects. 

‘The  PBG  is  small  unit,  but  it  is  also  a  precise  one.  For 


instance,  during  the  Republic  Day  Parade,  the  president 
would  use  a  coach  to  go  from  the  forecourt  [of  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan]  to  the  dais  [on  Rajpath]  and  this 
entire  distance  had  to  be  covered  in  precisely  18  minutes. 
It  was  [Giani  Zail  Singh’s]  first  parade  as  the  president; 
he  came  out  and  stood  atop  the  grand  staircase  [of  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan].  But  no  sooner  did  he  come  out 
that  he  quickly  went  back  in,  causing  some  confusion. 
The  clock  was  ticking  and  [Singh]  did  not  emerge  out 
of  the  building  for  another  10  minutes.  We  had  exactly 
eight  minutes  left  to  reach  him  to  the  dais.  On  the  slope 
of  Raisina  Hill,  we  usually  make  the  horses  walk  slowly 
to  make  sure  that  no  one  trips.  This  time,  however,  we 
made  sure  that  the  horses  trotted  all  the  way  down  and 
the  president  reached  the  dais  in  exactly  eight  minutes! 
We  later  learned  that  he  had  worn  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
that  were  pinching  him  and  had  gone  inside  to  replace 
these  new  shoes  for  a  more  comfortable  pair!9 
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LEFT:  A  pair  of  polo  ponies  at  the  PBG  camp  in  Jodhpur,  2014 

ABOVE:  Hasneyn  Mirza,  the  son  of  then  commandant,  Major  Mohammad  Mirza,  dressed  in  the  winter  full  dress  of  the  bodyguard  mounted  on  a  parade  horse,  circa 
I960  [Source:  Hasneyn  Mirza] 
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‘As  part  of  the  entertainment  [for  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  in  November  1983],  the  PBG  had  organised 
a  mounted  display  in  the  forecourt  which  was 
floodlit  for  the  occasion.  The  grand  finale  consisted 
of  32  horses,  16  on  each  side,  jumping  and  trotting 
across  the  forecourt,  as  if  they  were  synchronised 
swimmers  set  against  a  musical  score.  The  lead  horse 
hit  one  of  the  jumps  and  the  rider  fell  off.  Now  the 
other  31  horses  were  still  on  the  field  continuing 
with  the  jumps. The  rider  who  just  fell  off  his  horse 
stood  to  one  side,  instead  of  running  helter-skelter 
trying  to  catch  his  own  horse.  We  let  the  entire 
performance  continue  and  much  to  our  surprise 
(and  pride),  the  horse  continued  as  per  the  plan 
without  the  rider!  The  horse  jumped,  trotted  and 
stood  where  he  was  supposed  to  stand,  irrespective 
of  the  rider’s  absence.’10 

The  RVC  is  responsible  for  breeding  and  rearing  equines, 
mules  and  horses,  and  allocating  them  to  those  army  units 
that  require  them  for  transport  purposes,  ceremonial  reasons 
or  equestrian  sports.  The  RVC  has  a  long  history  as  it 
considers  the  year  1794  to  be  its  birth  year.  The  equines  are 
bred  in  the  Equine  Breeding  Stud  (EBS)  in  Babugarh  and 
Hissar,  raised  in  the  Remount  Training  School  and  Depot 
(RTSD)  in  Saharanpur  and  Hempur,  and  finally  placed  with 
different  army  units.  This  is  also  the  route  taken  by  the  PBG 
horses  to  their  long-term  home  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
Most  of  the  PBG  horses  derive  from  the  same  stock  bred 
under  the  care  of  the  RVC — mostly  half-breds  involving  the 
breeds  of  Thoroughbred  (English,  French  and  Indian),  Arab, 
Indian  Arab,  Anglo  Arab,  Trotteur  Francaise,  Cheval  de  Selle 
Francais,  Netherland  Saddle,  Belgium  Saddle,  Hanoverian, 
Selle  Francais,  Rheinlander,  KWPN  and  Indian.11  There  have 
been  only  a  few  exceptions. 

Over  time,  the  PBG  has  also  received  equine  gifts.  On  at 
least  two  occasions,  the  regiment  received  Arabs  as  state 
gifts.  In  1980,  the  Australian  prime  minister,  Malcolm  Fraser, 
gifted  a  champion  grey  Arab  stallion  to  President  Neelam 
Sanjiva  Reddy.  Named  Podarge,  the  grey  was  well-suited  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  PBG  horses — 15.2  hands  tall,  and ‘a  [bold] 
horse  and  not  likely  to  be  upset  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of 


LEFT:Young  horses  at  the  RTSD  in  Saharanpur 
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Presidential  ceremonies’.12  He  went  on  to  become  the  mount  of 
the  regimental  trumpeter.13  In  1982,  the  prime  minister,  Indira 
Gandhi,  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  Arabs,  called  Nadra  and 
Nabras,  by  King  Fahd  Ben  Abdul  Aziz  Al-Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
who  made  their  home  in  the  President’s  Estate.14  An  example  of 
a  less  ‘stately’,  nevertheless  charming,  gift  to  the  PBG  stables  was 
a  Belgian  donkey,  fittingly  gifted  by  the  Belgian  ambassador  to 
India  in  I960.15  Hasneyn  Mirza,  the  son  of  the  then  commandant, 
Major  Mohammad  Mirza,  remembers  refusing,  as  a  five-year-old, 
to  ride  the  donkey;  gladly  riding  instead  another  unusual  member 
of  the  stables,  a  little  Shetland  pony,  possibly  also  a  gift.16 

THE  ROAD  TO  THE  PBG 

Both  the  EBSs  and  the  RTSDs  in  their  current  form  were 
developed  after  Independence  under  the  RVC,  to  bring  about  self- 
sufficiency  in  equine  production  in  the  Indian  Army;  although 
the  EBS  in  Babugarh  and  the  RTSD  in  Saharanpur  were  based 
on  colonial-period  breeding  and  remount  establishments.17  The 
EBS  m  Hissar  and  the  RTSD  in  Hempur  were  established  in  the 
1960s — in  the  wake  of  the  Sino-Indian  War  in  1962,  following 


an  increase  in  the  demand  for  pack  animals  to  transport  supplies 
m  the  mountainous  sections  of  India’s  border  with  China  and 
Pakistan — to  enable  an  increase  in  animal  resources.18  Both  the 
RTSDs  are  vast  establishments,  authorised  to  hold  more  than 
3,000  animals  at  a  time.  At  the  EBSs,  equine  foals  are  bred,  weaned 
and  reared  up  to  the  age  of  six  months,  and  then  transferred  to 
the  RTSDs.  At  the  depots,  the  ‘young  stock  horses’  are  raised 
up  to  the  age  of  three  years,  and  then  as  ‘remount  horses’  given 
remount  or  basic  training  to  prepare  them  for  riding  for  34 
weeks.  The  PBG  sends  teams  of  Junior  Commissioned  Officers 
(JCOs)  and  other  ranks  (ORs)  led  by  either  the  commandant  or 
the  adjutant  to  the  RTSDs  to  select  horses;  these  are  chosen  from 
either  the  batch  that  is  receiving  remount  training  or  even  the  lot 
that  is  waiting  to  be  trained. 

SETTLING  IN  AT  THE  PBG 

On  arriving  at  the  regiment,  the  horses  are  given  a  thorough 
check  by  a  board  of  officers  to  look  into  all  aspects  from  medical 
fitness  to  temperament,  with  a  view  to  customised  care  and  diet. 
The  new  arrivals  are  carefully  groomed  and  trained  for  their  life  as 
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parade  horses.  They  are  segregated  and  observed  for  three  weeks 
as  a  routine  preventive  measure  against  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases,  before  they  are  introduced  into  the  stables.  An  important 
rite  of  passage  follows  as  they  are  usually  given  their  first  pair  of 
horseshoes,  fitted  to  the  hooves  of  their  forelimbs;  a  month  later, 
the  hindlimbs  are  fitted  with  horseshoes.  Four  farriers,  trained  at 
the  RVC  Centre  and  College  in  Meerut,  are  engaged  by  the  PBG 
at  any  given  time  for  shoeing  the  horses. 

Notwithstanding  the  level  of  training  the  horses  may  have 
received  at  the  RTSDs,  as  set  procedure,  they  undergo  the 
‘breaking-in’  phase  of  remount  training  at  the  regiment.  Thus, 
even  those  horses  that  have  received  remount  training  at  the 
RTSDs  continue  to  be  referred  to  as  remount  horses  for  up  to  a 
year  until  they  have  completed  advanced  training  tor  their  role 
at  the  PBG.  To  begin  with,  remount  horses  are  handled  from 


the  ground  by  the  trainer,  using  the  lungeing  technique.  The 
most  crucial  aspect  of  remount  training  is  breaking  in — when 
the  horses  are  taught  to  accept  a  saddle  and  a  bridle,  and  get 
used  to  being  mounted.  They  are  taught  to  walk,  trot,  canter  and 
gallop  on  the  basis  of  cues, ‘riding  aids’,  from  the  rider.  They  are 
finally  put  through  a  series  of  jumps  in  obstacle  courses,  thus 
receiving  training  in  jumping.  It  is  crucial  that  the  trainer-rider 
strikes  a  bond  with  the  horses  and  wins  their  trust  for  them  to  be 
receptive  to  remount  training.  It  takes  much  coaxing  and  cajoling, 
reassuring  and  rewarding — plenty  of  pats  and  treats  such  as  grains, 
carrots  and  jaggery — to  train  remount  horses! 

Specialist  training  is  given  to  these  horses  to  prepare  them  to 
perform  mounted  parades,  the  apparent  ease  with  which  the 
parades  are  performed  are  the  result  of  hours  of  strenuous  practice. 
The  horses  are  taught  to  march  in  perfect  line  and  stand  still  for 


TOP  LEFT:The  commandant,  Colonel  T.S.  Mundi,  examines  a  dark  bay  horse  for  selection  to  the  PBG  at  Saharanpur.  He  is  assisted  by  Colonel  Deep  Ahlawat, 
commandant  of  the  RTSD 

ABOVE:  A  bodyguard  leads  a  remount  at  the  main  stable.  Note  the  smaller  figure  and  the  shorter  tail  typical  of  remount  horses  that  are  yet  to  be  fully  grown 
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long  periods,  as  is  required  in  the  different  kinds  of  mounted 
parades.  One  trick  that  is  used  to  control  coltish  young  horses  is 
to  place  them  next  to  seasoned  old  ones  so  they  can  follow  their 
lead.  Another  is  to  insert  the  young  horses  within  a  group  of  old 
hands  so  they  have  little  scope  for  losing  their  nerve  and  bolting! 
These  remount  horses  are  taken  on  strolls  in  the  President’s  Estate 
and  along  public  roads  to  expose  them  to  traffic. 

The  difference  between  the  remount  and  the  old  horses  at  the 
PBG  is  apparent.  Apart  from  the  smaller  figure  of  the  remount 
horses — it  takes  at  least  five  years  for  horses  to  attain  their  full 
figure — their  demeanour  is  less  assured,  their  gait  less  balanced 
when  compared  with  the  older  horses,  and  then  there  is  the 
tail.  The  remount  horses  have  a  shorter  tail — until  recently  co¬ 
inhabitants  with  other  young1  uns  in  paddocks  in  the  RTSDs 
prone  to  chewing  on  each  other’s  tails!  However,  by  the  end  of 
12  weeks  of  their  training  at  the  regiment,  the  remount  horses 
begin  to  hold  their  own  in  comparison  with  the  old  horses,  and 
appear  more  confident  and  composed. 


EQUESTRIANISM  AT  THE  PBG 

In  the  course  of  routine  riding,  the  horses  are  put  through  different 
riding  drills  targeting  their  individual  weaknesses  to  begin  with, 
so  that  all  the  PBG  horses  are  at  least  sound  riding  horses. 
Thereafter,  the  focus  is  on  building  on  the  strengths  of  individual 
horses.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  their  strengths  that  the  horses  are 
identified  for  different  equestrian  sports — show-jumping,  cross¬ 
country,  dressage  and  tent-pegging — and  matched  with  riders 
specialising  in  those  sports.  Such  a  horse  and  rider  will  go  on  to 
train  together  and  participate  as  a  pair  in  competitions.  Some  of 
the  most  notable  rider  and  horse  pairings  from  the  PBG  include 
Milkha  Singh  and  Kirtiman,  Maluk  Singh  and  Mastana,  Bharat 
Singh  and  Titan,  and,  amongst  the  recent,  current  crop,  Sajjan 
Kumar  and  Fariyad,  Harbans  Singh  and  Sangharsh,  Ravinder 
Singh  and  Tara,  Rana  Pratap  Singh  and  Valiant. 19 

Post-Independence,  and,  arguably,  until  recently,  the  mainstay  of 
mainstream  polo  in  India20  was  the  India  Army,  stepping  in  to  fill 
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TOP  LEFT:  The  farrier  Dafadar 
Adarsh  S.  hard  at  work  casting 
horseshoes  at  the  PEG 

LEFT:  The  farrier  Dafadar  Vitthal 
Gaikawad  Bajrang  shoeing  a  horse 
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the  vacuum  left  by  British  and  princely  Indian  teams.21  The  PBG 
used  to  include  a  polo  club — called  the  Delhi  Polo  Club  from 
1949  to  1983  and  the  President’s  Estate  Polo  Club  from  1983 
to  1995 — until  it  was  shifted  in  1995  to  the  Nicholson  Ranges 
in  the  Delhi  cantonment  area  and  reinvented  as  the  Army  Polo 
and  Riding  Club  (APRC)  under  the  charge  of  the  61  Cavalry.22 
The  PBG  has  fielded  some  of  the  legends  of  Indian  polo  such  as 
Thakur  Govind  Singh, V.P.  Singh  and  Sodhi,  and  has  been  party 
to  some  glorious  matches  in  the  post-Independence  history  of 
Indian  polo.  It  continues  to  keep  polo  ponies  and  groom  polo 
players  from  amongst  its  cadres.  The  polo  ponies  are  schooled 
separately  by  the  polo  player  officers  and  men. 

Apart  from  routine  riding,  the  PBG  practices  for  mounted 
parades.  The  highpoint  of  the  ceremonial  charter  of  the  PBG 
is  the  Republic  Day  Parade  and  the  Beating  Retreat,  and  most 
of  the  months  of  December  and  January  are  spent  rehearsing 
for  them.  The  wordi  major  consults  with  the  commandant,  the 
adjutant  and  the  risaldar  major  to  draw  up  an  elaborate  plan  for 
the  two  parades,  including  assigning  men  and  horses  to  specific 


positions.  Day  after  day  of  relentless  practice  follows — in  spite  of 
it  being  the  peak  of  the  winter  season — in  the  morning  and  the 
afternoon  to  build  up  to  a  flawless  performance  at  the  parades 
year  after  year.  The  rehearsals  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon 
begin  with  the  horsemen  lining  up  in  the  main  stable  area  under 
the  watch  of  the  risaldar  major,  who  is  also  mounted,  and  the 
wordi  major,  who  monitors  from  the  ground.  The  adjutant  and 
the  commandant  then  join  the  horsemen,  and  lead  the  parade 
contingents  through  the  routes  and  motions  of  the  parades.  The 
route  for  the  parades  leads  from  the  forecourt  of  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  down  Raisina  Hill.  Some  of  the  horses  can  be  skittish  to 
begin  with  when  faced  with  the  hustle  and  bustle  on  the  parade 
routes,  and  the  men  will  narrate  the  occasional  tale  of  a  horse 
having  flung  off  his  rider  and  running  wild  along  Delhi’s  most 
august  road!  Initially,  even  the  riders  will  look  tense  and  will 
gingerly  hold  the  reins  in  one  hand,  and  a  lance  or  a  sword  in 
the  other.  It  is  after  all  an  alarming  prospect  being  thrown  off  on 
the  hard  road!  However,  the  horses,  and  in  turn  their  riders,  soon 
settle  into  the  rehearsals. 
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TOP  LEFT:  The  rider  and  his  horse  cross  the  last  obstacle  after  completing  a  series  of  jumps  at  the  PBG  parade  ground 

TOP  CENTRE:  Acting  Lance  Dafadar  Surender  Singh  and  the  horse  Minister  engage  in  triple  tent-pegging  at  an  equestrian  display  in  the  PBG  parade  ground,  2014 
TOP  RIGHT: Dafadar  Sunder  Singh  and  the  horse  Tarkash  engage  in  hanky-picking  at  an  equestrian  display  in  the  PBG  parade  ground,  2014 


These  rehearsals,  the  timings  of  which  vary  as  the  season 
progresses,  make  for  terrific  scenes.  Witnesses  will  cite  the  early- 
morning  sight  of  the  wrought-iron  gates  in  front  of  the  forecourt 
being  thrown  open  and  the  horsemen  emerging,  majestic  figures 
in  long  black  riding  coats,  against  the  backdrop  of  the  Star  of 
India  on  the  Jaipur  Column  and  the  dome  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan, 
through  the  fog.  The  stirring  sight  of  the  horsemen  ascending 
Raisina  Hill,  the  horses  swishing  their  tails,  against  the  backdrop 
of  the  setting  sun.  Specific  measures  are  taken  to  prepare  the 
horses  for  the  crowds  and  commotion,  including  a  21 -gun 
salute  and  the  fly-past,  which  mark  the  Republic  Day  Parade. 
Firecrackers  are  burst  and  drums  are  beaten  along  the  parade 
route  as  the  parade  contingent  rehearses.  Loud  music  blares  from 
loudspeakers  in  the  main  stable  area  for  a  few  hours  every  day.  As 
the  actual  events  draw  to  a  close,  the  horses  and  the  men  put  in  an 
almost  automatic  performance  to  distinguish  themselves  on  the 
national  stage  every  year. 

AT  HOME  AT  THE  PBG 

The  PBG  employs  45  grooms  at  a  time  to  look  after  the  main 
stable  and  the  Bodyguard  House  stable.  The  Establishment 
Department  of  the  President’s  Secretariat  employs  a  separate  staff 
to  look  after  the  coach  horses  stable.  In  the  case  of  the  first  two 
stables,  the  grooms  and  the  men  share  the  responsibility  of  taking 


care  of  the  horses.  The  grooms  look  after  the  stables,  and  give 
food  and  water  to  the  horses.23  These  sturdy  men,  smartly  clad 
in  khaki  uniforms  with  high  black  rubber  boots,  are  the  first  to 
arrive  every  morning,  to  begin  their  daily  routine  of  cleaning  the 
stables  and  feeding  the  horses. 

The  men  are  responsible  for  tacking  up  and  grooming  the  horses. 
After  riding,  the  horses  are  groomed  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
They  are  unsaddled  and  often  let  loose  in  the  riding  school  and 
allowed  to  roll  in  the  sand  as  this  helps  them  to  relax.  During 
the  summer,  the  horses  are  then  given  a  bath  and  a  scrubbing. 
The  men  refer  to  grooming  as  malish,  or  ‘massage’,  and  it  is  not 
an  inaccurate  description  of  the  process  since  the  intention  is  to 
relax  the  horses. The  hooves  of  the  horses  are  cleaned,  the  soles  are 
scrapped  using  a  hoof  pick  and  then  chuna,  or  limestone  powder, 
is  rubbed  into  the  insides  as  a  disinfectant.  Then  the  hooves  are 
polished  with  a  special  oil. The  faces  are  cleaned  with  a  soft  cloth, 
and  the  sides,  from  neck,  barrel  to  rump,  are  given  a  brush  malish, 
i.e  they  are  brushed  with  a  hard  brush  following  the  direction  of 
the  fur  growth  to  remove  loose  hair  and  dirt,  and  smoothen  out 
their  coat.  They  are  then  given  a  haath  malish,  or  ‘hand  massage’, 
as  the  handler  strokes  their  sides  with  wet  hands,  to  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  removing  remaining  loose  hair  and  relaxing  them. 
They  are  finally  given  thapkis,  or  brisk  pats,  to  pat  out  residual  dirt 
and  again  to  relax  them.  Care  is  lavished  on  the  tail  and  prized 
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EXTREME  LEFT:  The  PBG 
at  play  at  a  polo  match  against 
a  team  from  the  British  Army 
in  Jodhpur,  2014 

TOP  LEFT:  PBG  horsemen 
pierce  the  fog  and  emerge  from 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  PBG 
horsemen  ascend  the  slope  of 
Raisina  Hill  after  rehearsing  for 
a  parade 
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TOP  RIGHT  &  EXTREME  RIGHT: 
Bodyguards  wash  and  groom  their  horses  in  the  main 
stable  area  after  riding  practice  in  the  morning. 

BOTTOM  RIGHT  &  EXTREME  RIGHT: 
Saddle  maintenance  at  the  PBG  down  the  ages.  To 
the  right,  circa  1945  [Source:  PBG  album],  to  the 
extreme  right,  present  day. 
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mane  as  they  are  regularly  washed  and  combed.  Unruly  manes 
are  plaited  in  such  a  way  that  when  they  are  unplaited,  they  fall 
on  both  sides.  The  fur  of  the  horses  is  clipped  about  once  every 
year  and  their  horseshoes  are  changed  once  every  month.  The 
men’s  daily  schedule  also  sets  aside  time  for ‘saddle  maintenance’, 
cleaning,  polishing  and  repairing  the  horse  tack. 

The  commandant  is  responsible  for  the  overall  care  and  health  of 
the  horses,  and  takes  the  advice  of  the  VO  in  this  regard.  The  VO 
does  daily  rounds  of  the  stables  and  keeps  track  of  the  horses’ vital 
signs  on  a  monthly  basis.  He  is  also  close  at  hand  during  parades 
and  rehearsals.  Procedures  are  in  place  to  report  any  indications 
of  illness  or  distress.  A  sentry,  who  is  posted  on  stable  duty,  is 
expected  to  notice  such  signs  and  inform  his  superiors,  who 
will  refer  the  case  to  the  VO  at  once.  Any  delay  in  noticing  and 
reporting  such  problems  can  have  serious  repercussions  for  the 
horses.  The  VO  and  his  staff  attend  to  the  sick  horses,  and  ensure 
timely  medical  intervention. 

The  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  the  stable  areas  are  ensured. 
Fogging  with  repellents,  burning  wet  neem  leaves  in  wooden 
pits  and  the  use  of  herbal  sprays  are  some  of  the  measures  taken 
to  prevent  fly  and  insect  infestations.  Riding  regularly  on  hard 
surfaces  makes  the  horses  prone  to  muscular  skeletal  ailments, 
including  lameness,  and  hence  the  hospital  is  equipped  with  a 
physiotherapy  unit.  Preemptive  measures  are  in  place  to  make 
sure  that  the  horses  do  not  fall  ill  due  to  seasonal  changes.  Special 
care  is  taken  during  the  summer  months  as  horses  are  susceptible 
to  dehydration,  colic  and  also  skin  infections. 

COACHED  AT  THE  PBG 

The  coach  horses  represent  a  distinct  body  of  horses  at  the  PBG. 
They  belong  to  a  separate  establishment  within  the  PBG,  which 
includes  the  presidential  coaches — and  a  separate  staff  that  looks 
after  both  the  coach  horses  and  the  coaches.  Thus,  the  erooms 
that  are  attached  to  the  coach  horses  are  fittingly  called  syce- 
sickligars:  syce  being  the  Hindustani  term  for  groom,  and  sickligar 
or  sikligar  for  a  ‘polisher  of  weapons’,  as  the  same  individuals  are 
also  responsible  for  the  cleaning,  polishing  and  maintenance  of 
the  coaches.  The  staff  of  the  coaches  establishment  also  includes 
the  more  senior  postillions  and  the  most  senior  coachmen.  All 
the  ranks  are  trained  to  ride-drive  the  coach  horses  and  the 


LEFT:  Coach  horses  being  tacked  up  by  the  postillions 
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coaches. The  current  caretakers,  including  a  head  coachman,  four 
postillions  and  three  syce-sickligars,  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  President  s  Estate,  most  of  them  the  sons  of  fathers  who  have 
served  in  the  same  capacity.24 

The  horses  under  their  care  are  hefty  draught  horses. The  current 
strength  of  coach  horses  at  the  PBG  is  10.  They  are  pure  breed 
Norikers,  originally  imported  from  Austria  by  the  RVC  to  breed 
as  draught  horses,  and  were  also  used  to  breed  mountain  artillery 
(MA)  transport  mules  until  about  a  decade  ago.25  Like  the  other 
PBG  horses,  the  coach  horses  mostly  derive  from  the  same  EBSs 
and  RTSDs.  At  the  PBG,  they  are  given  remount  training,  and 
exercised  and  trained  as  drawing  horses.  They  are  then  hitched 
to  the  different  coaches  and  trained  to  pull  them  in  practice  runs 
within  the  President’s  Estate. 

The  present  collection  of  coaches  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  includes 
the  presidential  ceremonial  state  coach,  the  second  ceremonial 
state  coach,  two  Victoria  coaches,  a  ‘hunting  coach’  and  a 
luggage  coach.  The  horse-drawn  coach,  also  called  ‘buggy’,  was 
the  most  important  mode  of  roadways  before  the  invention 
of  the  automobile.  The  earliest  coaches  were  heavy  and  bulky, 
most  often  clumsy  in  design.  A  major  innovation  in  coaches 
occurred  during  the  mid-18th  century  with  the  introduction 
of  steel  chords  instead  of  leather  straps  improving  vehicular 
suspension.26  The  six  coaches  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  both 
ceremonial  and  utilitarian,  are  representative  of  some  of  the  finest 
coach-makers  of  British  as  well  as  Indian  origin.  The  so-called 
hunting  coach,  built  in  an  older,  sturdier  style  was  manufactured 
by  F  &  R  Shanks,  London.  Stylistically,  it  relates  closely  to  the 
nimrod  coaches  produced  by  the  same  firm  in  the  1880s.  This 
rather  large  and  heavy  coach  was  a  kind  of  a  road  coach  that  was 
used  to  transport  10—15  people  from  one  town  to  the  next.27 
The  ceremonial  coaches  were  manufactured  by  Steuart  &  Co., 
Calcutta.  The  presidential  coach  is  currently  drawn  by  six  horses, 
but  used  to  be  drawn  by  eight  during  the  colonial  period  when 
it  was  used  by  the  viceroy.28  It  is  said  that  a  four-horse  coach 
used  to  be  reserved  for  the  vicereine  during  the  colonial  period; 
it  is  probably  this  ceremonial  coach  that  went  to  Pakistan  in  the 
division  of  the  assets  of  the  GGBG.The  second  ceremonial  coach 
still  retained  by  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  a  barouche.  The  two 
Victoria  coaches  that  were  produced  in  the  early  20th  century  by 
the  Calcutta-based  firm,  Dyke  &  Co.,  are  significantly  lighter  and 
designed  more  like  early  automobiles  rather  than  pre-modern 
horse  coaches.  This  comes  as  no  surprise  since  Dykes  &  Co. 

LEFT:  A  syce-sickligar  polishes  the  brass  fittings  on  the  presidential  coach 


produced  bodies  for  both  coaches  as  well  as  automobiles  in  the 
1910s.29  The  last  coach  is  the  luggage  coach  by  Joseph  Gibson  & 
Co.,  Bromwich.  This  coach  is  designed  more  like  a  cart  and  was 
used  to  lug  around  goods  within  the  vast  estates  of  the  viceregal 
properties.  The  utilitarian-looking  coach  provides  a  wieldier 
alternative  to  the  presidential  coach  in  practice  runs  with  coach 
horses  in  the  build  up  to  occasions  such  as  the  Beating  Retreat 
and  the  parliament  state  opening  ceremony. 

The  ceremonial  coaches,  one  of  the  Victorias  and  the  luggage 
coach  are  parked  in  a  dedicated  garage  in  the  mechanical  transport 
(MT)  area  in  the  PBG  lines.  The  other  Victoria  and  the  hunting 
coach  are  on  display  in  the  recently-constructed  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  Museum.  The  museum,  in  fact,  replaces  the  original 
stable  and  garage  where  the  coach  horses  and  the  coaches  used  to 
be  kept  until  recently. 

The  coaches  establishment  has  had  a  chequered  run  at  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan. The  coaches  are  a  viceregal  legacy.  Soon  after 
Partition,  the  last  adjutant  of  the  pre-Independence  GGBG  and 
the  first  commandant  of  the  GGBG,  Pakistan,  Major  Sahibzada 
Mohammad  Yakub  Khan,  came  to  Delhi  to  divide  the  assets 
of  the  pre-Independence  GGBG  with  his  Indian  counterpart, 
Major  Thakur  Govind  Singh,  on  behalf  of  their  two  countries.30 
The  experience  was  recorded  by  Govind  Singh. 

‘I  would  like  to  categorically  state  that  we  both  divided 
the  assets  in  a  very  friendly  manner  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Now  came  the  gold  set  of  Viceroy’s 
coaches  and  silver  set  and  they  could  not  be  divided. 
Commander  Peter  Hows  RN  [senior  aide-de-camp 
(ADC)  to  the  governor-general,  Lord  Mountbatten] 
said  that  the  way  you  could  do  this  was  to  toss.  One 
country  could  have  the  gold  set  and  the  other  the  silver 
set.  We  both  agreed  and  took  out  a  rupees  coin  (silver 
in  those  days)  .Yakub  bhai  was  good  enough  to  say  that  I 
was  to  call.  As  Peter  flicked  the  coin  very  high — I  called 
heads. The  coin  fell  and  rolled  away,  we  all  ran  to  see  the 
results — as  luck  would  have  it,  I  won  the  toss  as  such  we 
got  the  gold  set  for  Indian  state  head  and  the  silver  set 
went  to  Karachi  for  Mr  Jinnah.’31 

It  is  believed  that  the  presidential  coach,  the  black  body  of  which 
is  embossed  with  gold  leaf,  is  the  same  as  the  famous  ‘gold  set’, 
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LEFT:  President  Pranab 
Mukherjee  receives  a  salute 
from  the  commandant ,  Colonel 
T.S.  Mundi,  before  climbing 
the  presidential  coach.  In  the 
foreground  is  a  postillion  in  full 
ceremonial  uniform.  The  door 
of  the  coach  is  held  open  for  the 
president  by  one  of  the  coachmen 
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RIGHT:  A  coach  horse 
wearing  blinkers  embossed 
with  the  Ashoka  capital 

TOP  RIGHT:  Naib 
Risaldar  Shair  Singh  offers 
tilak  to  a  horse,  circa  1982 
[Source:  PBG  album] 
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also  the  viceroy’s  coach.  It  is  likely  that  the  vicereine’s  was  the 
‘silver  set’  that  went  to  Pakistan. 

The  coaches  have  been  a  quaint  feature  of  the  charmed  life  in  the 
President’s  Estate.  Mohini  Giri,  the  daughter-in-law  ofV.V.  Giri, 
the  president  from  1969  to  1974,  remembers  that  her  daughter, 
the  president’s  granddaughter,  used  to  go  to  school  daily  in  ‘the 
buggy’  since  the  president  felt  that  it  would  combine  the  dual 
purpose  of  exercising  the  horses  and  saving  on  petrol.32  Hardeep 
Singh  also  remembers  that  during  his  tenure  as  the  adjutant  at  the 
PBG  from  1978  to  1982,  his  little  daughter  would  sometimes  go 
to  playschool  in  one  of  the  coaches. 3j 

The  presidential  coach  used  to  be  the  favoured  ceremonial  vehicle 
of  the  Indian  presidents  until  1984,  after  which,  as  a  security 
precaution,  the  presidential  use  of  these  coaches  was  virtually 
abandoned.  The  serving  president,  Pranab  Mukherjee,  has  since 
sought  to  revive  the  tradition  of  travelling  in  the  presidential 
coach  on  ceremonial  occasions,  taking  it  on  its  first  such  outings  at 
the  Beating  Retreat  on  29  January  2014  and  the  state  parliament 


opening  on  23  February  20 15.  Along  with  the  coaches,  the  coach 
horses  also  had  little  to  do  in  the  interim  period;  although,  their 
caretakers  valiantly  kept  up  their  care  of  the  coaches  and  the 
horses,  including  doing  practice  runs,  and  giving  residents  and 
visitors  joy  rides  within  the  President’s  Estate.34 

The  presidential  coach  is  drawn  by  three  pairs  of  horses,  each 
pair  ridden-driven  by  a  postillion  mounted  on  the  left  horse.  On 
ceremonial  occasions,  the  head  coachman  stands  on  the  footboard 
at  the  rear  of  the  coach,  applying  the  hand  brake  at  the  back  and 
springing  down  to  open  the  door  for  the  president  when  the 
coach  stops. The  horses  are  hitched  together  to  the  coach  on  either 
side  of  a  central  shaft,  with  the  help  of  detachable  leather  straps 
attached  to  the  collar  hung  around  the  shoulders  of  the  horses. 
The  harness  of  these  horses  includes  the  bridle  with  blinkers, 
monogrammed  with  the  insignia  of  the  Indian  Republic — the 
lion  capital.  Indeed,  the  harness  includes  the  monograms  in  other 
places  such  as  the  collar.  The  ceremonial  coaches  have  similarly, 
since  Independence,  been  painted  with  gold  paint  with  the  lion 
capital  replacing  the  British  insignia.  On  ceremonial  occasions, 
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the  coachmen  and  the  postillions  appear  nattily  turned  out  in 
ceremonial  red  winter  or  white  summer  uniform;  the  coachmen 
wear  a  long  tunic  over  trousers,  and  the  postillions  don  riding 
breeches  under  black  high  riding  boots,  a  short  military  jacket, 
and  a  blue  and  gold  lungi.  On  such  occasions,  the  presidential 
coach  is  led  by  the  JCO  in-charge  from  the  PBG  on  horseback, 
who  delivers  the  voice  commands,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  two 
outriders  from  the  PBG. 

For  the  men,  the  horses  at  the  PBG  are  not  anonymous  mounts, 
but  familiar,  beloved  characters  whose  temperaments,  likes  and 
dislikes  are  well  known  to  them.  They  will  know  which  two 
horses  do  not  get  along  and  cannot  be  placed  together  in  a  parade 
as  they  may  kick  or  bite  each  other.  They  will  know  if  a  horse  is 
behaving  out  of  character.  They  will  know  if  a  horse  is  ill.  They 
will  perform  a  puja  for  the  well-being  of  the  horses  from  time 
to  time.  For  these  men,  horses  are  ‘the  mounts  of  gurus  and  pits’, 
‘the  sons  of  the  sun’.35 


NOTES 

1  Words  of  command  from  the  PBG  to  ‘trot’. 
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The  Dress  Regulations  of  1886  describes  at  length  the  delicate  intricacies  of  the  shabraque, 
or  saddlecloth,  for  the  officers  and  the  men.  The  shabraque  for  the  officers  was  blue  with 
gold  oak  leaf  lace  and  gold  embroidery  consisting  of  a  large  Hanoverian  crown  and  the 
initials  of  the  Viceroy’s  Bodyguard  asVRBG  embroidered  on  the  round  ends.1  The  leopard- 
skin  flounce  was  surrounded  by  scarlet  edging  and  a  gold  fringe.  It  used  to  be  the  norm  for 
cavalry  officers  to  use  a  leopard  skin  as  a  flounce  in  18th  and  19th  century  India. The  horse 
furniture  for  the  hussars  was  red.2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  letters  GGBG  andVRBG  were  used  alternately  throughout 
the  uniform.  For  instance,  on  the  shabraque,  the  initials  of  theVRBG  were  embroidered  in 
gold,  while  the  acronym  GGBG  appeared  on  the  pouch  belt  and  the  shoulder  titles.  After 
1950,  all  such  titles  were  uniformly  changed  to  PBC>. 

In  the  present  paraphernalia,  the  officers’  ceremonial  shabraque  is  black  edged  with  a 
narrow  brocade  border;  the  PBG  crest  and  battle  honours  are  embroidered  in  gold  in  the 
two  rear  corners,  only  the  initials  of  the  PBG  are  embroidered  in  gold  in  the  top  corners. 
The  flounce  consists  of  a  leopard  print  cloth  with  gold  tassels  overlapping  a  red  cloth.  On 
ceremonial  occasions,  the  Junior  Commissioned  Officers  (JCOs)  sit  on  a  black  shabraque 
with  a  brocade  border  and  the  other  ranks  (ORs)  sit  on  a  black  shabraque  with  a  narrow 
orange  border  and  a  sheepskin  flounce. 

The  horses  still  wear  a  heavy  bossed  bit,  fitted  on  the  sides  with  a  brass  composition  with  the 
lion  capital  on  top  over  a  stylised  sun-like  ornament.  Double  reins  are  used  on  ceremonial 
occasions  for  better  control  of  the  horse. 

The  Digest  of  Service  from  1948  mentions  that  the  adjutant,  Captain  S.K.  Bharat  Singh,  went 
to  the  UK  to  procure  full  dress  items  for  officers  and,  saddlery  and  sheepskin  for  horses,  with 
help  of  the  Life  Guards  and  the  Blues  of  the  Royal  Household  Cavalry. 


NOTES 

1  Carman,  7. 

2  Ibid. 

RIGHT:  The  horse  furniture  for  the  officers’  includes  a  shabraque  with  a  leopard-print  flounce 
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LEFT:  Note  the  difference  between  the  shabraques  worn  by  the  horses  of  the  Junior  Commissioned  Officers  and  other  ranks:  golden  brocade  border  for  the  former  and 
orange  border  for  the  latter 


ABOVE:  Bodyguards  participate  in  the  ceremonial  changing  of  guard  parade  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
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In  the  many  years  of  my  service,  I  had  always  felt  a  sense  of  awe  when  I  saw  the  PBG  men,  mounted  on  their 
horses  walking  down  Rajpath  on  ceremonial  occasions  such  as  the  Republic  Day  or  the  Beating  Retreat  parades. 
However,  my  knowledge  of  the  functioning  of  the  regiment  was  hazy  since  the  PBG  is  an  exceptional  regiment, 
with  its  own  rich  and  varied  history  steeped  in  a  deep  sense  of  tradition.  Since  my  appointment  as  the  military 
secretary  to  the  president  (MSP)  in  March  2013,  it  has  been  an  honour  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  PBG  as 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment. 

In  the  past  two  years,  I  have  got  to  know  the  PBG,  both  in  the  administration  of  the  regiment,  with  the  office  of 
the  MSP  interfacing  between  the  regiment,  the  President’s  Secretariat  and  the  army  headquarters,  but  also  more 
closely  in  the  various  social  occasions  such  as  the  events  at  the  regimental  temple  and  gurudwara,  regimental 
get-togethers  and  Badakhana  that  are  organised  throughout  the  year.  Unlike  other  colonels  of  the  regiment,  who 
are  usually  located  elsewhere  from  the  location  of  the  jawans,  here  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  is  based  in  close  proximity  to  the  PBG.  I  have  enjoyed  this  interaction  with  the  regiment. 


I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  role  of  the  horses  and  the  general  equestrian  culture  of  the  PBG.  With  the  advent 
of  modernity  in  the  20th  century,  horses  gave  way  to  tanks  and  the  cavalry  units  of  the  Indian  Army  were  all 
mechanised  and  turned  into  armoured  units.  The  PBG,  along  with  the  61  Cavalry,  are  some  of  the  few  mounted 
troops  left  in  the  world.  Despite  the  hectic  charter  of  mounted  and  dismounted  ceremonial  parades,  the  PBG 
is  unmatched  in  the  commitment  of  the  men  to  look  after  their  horses.  The  bond  between  the  two  is  evident 
and  heart-warming.  The  positive  outlook  of  the  regiment  to  excel  despite  all  odds  reflects  the  character  and 
determination  which  it  has  inherited  since  1773.  The  President’s  Cup  polo  matches  that  have  been  reinstated 
during  my  tenure  are  some  of  the  recent  steps  taken  in  the  right  direction  to  ensure  that  India,  one  of  the  homes 
of  polo,  continues  to  be  a  centre  for  equestrianism. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  this  volume  has  been  produced  that  documents  this  multifaceted  regiment  including 
its  various  ceremonial  and  operational  roles.  Though  the  PBG  is  a  relatively  small  regiment,  it  is  without  doubt 
an  integral  aspect  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  national  culture  at  large.  To  be  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  to 
be  in  the  thick  of  history.  I  hope  that,  through  this  volume,  the  readers  feel  the  same. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  ANIL  KHOSLA,  SM,VSM** 
MILITARY  SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
COLONEL  OF  THE  REGIMENT  PBG 

20  JULY  2015 

RASHTRAPATI  BHAVAN,  NEW  DELHI 

LEFT:  Langar  being  distributed  on  the  occasion  of  Gurupurab  at  the  regimental  gurudwara.  The  entire  regiment  along  with  their  families 
participate  in  these  festivities 
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APPENDIX  I 


COMMANDANTS  1773-2015 


( - 

S.  No. 

Rank  and  Name 

Parent  Regiment 

Period  j 

From 

I 

To 

l 

Captain  SwenyToone 

— 

1773 

27.01.1777  | 

2 

Major  H.  Briscoe 

— 

27.01.1777 

06.04.1778 

3 

Captain  W.  Palmer 

3  Native  Infantry 

06.04.1778 

30.04.1782 

4 

Lieutenant  T.  Polhill 

1  Native  Infantry 

30.04.1782 

04.07.1782 

5 

Lieutenant  S.  Turner 

12  Native  Infantry 

04.07.1782 

18.03.1799 

6 

Captain  C.  Fraser 

7  Bengal  Native  Cavalry 

18.03.1799 

15.04.1800 

7 

Captain  H.C.  Montgomery 

Madras  Establishment 

15.04.1800 

01.09.1802 

8 

Major  F.A.  Daniell 

Madras  Establishment 

01.09.1802 

February  1806 

9 

Captain  G.H.  Gall 

8  Bengal  Native  Cavalry 

February  1806 

21.06.1818 

10 

Captain  W.H.  Rainey 

4  Bengal  Light  Cavalry 

21.06.1818 

14.10.1820 

11 

Captain  R.H.  Sneyd 

1  Bengal  Cavalry 

14.10.1820 

03.03.1827 

12 

Major  E.J.  Honywood 

7  Light  Cavalry 

03.03.1827 

03.04.1834 

13 

Captain  C.D.  Dawkins 

2  Light  Cavalry 

03.04.1834 

18.12.1845 

14 

Captain  T.  Quin 

4  Light  Cavalry 

18.12.1845 

25.06.1846 

15 

Lieutenant  F.G.  Crossman 

45  Native  Infantry 

25.06.1846 

16.01.1847 

16 

MajorW.  Mayne 

37  Native  Infantry 

16.01.1847 

11.04.1851 

17 

Major  W.  A.  A.  Thomson 

9  Light  Cavalry  afterwards  4 
Bengal  European  Cavalry 

12.04.1851 

04.03.1862 

18 

Colonel  G.  Delane 

6  Light  Cavalry 

04.03.1862 

13.11.1874 

19 

Major  H.P  Peacock 

Late  3  European  Light  Cavalry 

13.11.1874 

9.01.1878 

20 

Major  G.C.  Jackson 

Late  2  Bengal  European  Cavalry 

9.01.1878 

13.12.1883 

21 

Captain  C.W.  Muir 

Late  6  Bengal  Cavalry 

13.12.1883 

06.01.1889 

22 

Captain  R.C.  Onslow 

10  Bengal  Lancers 



07.01.1889 

07.01.1894 

23 

A 

Major  J.  G.  Turner 

4  Cavalry 

07.01.1894 

21.07.1898 

LEFT:  A  bodyguard  prepares  his  horse  for  a  ceremonial  mounted  parade 
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Major  R.E.  Grimston 

6  King  Edward’s  Own 
(KEO)  Cavalry 

21.07.1898 

v 

02.03.1904 

25 

Captain  H.N.  Holden 

5  Cavalry 

02.03.1904 

02.03.1909 

26 

LieutenantVA.S.  Keighley 

18  PWOTiwana  Lancers 

02.03.1909 

01.04.1915 

1  27 

Captain  W.  A. S.  de  Gale 

22  Cavalry 

01.04.1915 

16.06.1917 

28 

Captain  A.  Brooke 

1 8  PWO  Tiwana  Lancers 

16.06.1917 

05.05.1922 

29 

Major  E.G.  Atkinson 

15  Lancers 

05.05.1922 

13.09.1927 

30 

Major  M.D. Vigors,  DSO,  MC 

Hodson’s  Horse 

13.09.1927 

29.05.1931 

31 

Captain  WR.B.  Peel 

19  Lancers 

29.05.1931 

01.04.1936 

32 

Major  H.L.  Mostyn-Owen 

19  Lancers 

01.04.1936 

20.10.1943 

33 

Major  J.R.L.  Tweed 

IAC 

20.10.1943 

18.12.1945 

34 

Major  P.  Massey,  MC 

Baluch  Regiment 

18.12.1945 

31.12.1947 

35 

MajorThakur  Govind  Singh 

61  Cavalry 

31.12.1947 

24.09.1950 

36 

Major  S.K.  Bharat  Singh 

2  Lancers 

25.09.1950 

27.04.1954 

37 

Major  S.G.  Srinivasan 

1  Horse 

28.04.1954 

14.07.1957 

38 

Major  Mohammad  Mirza 

61  Cavalry 

01.08.1957 

15.11.1962 

39 

Major  S.K.Pudumjee 

1  Horse 

16.11.1962 

11.10.1966 

40 

Major  Surat  Singh 

1  Horse 

12.10.1966 

07.09.1971 

41 

Major  P.K.  Mehra 

61  Cavalry 

08.09.1971 

24.04.1975 

42 

iMajorVP.  Singh 

61  Cavalry 

25.04.1975 

22.09.1980 

43 

Colonel  H.S.  Sodhi,VSM 

61  Cavalry 

23.09.1980 

30.09.1987 

44 

Colonel  M.S.  Sandhu 

82  Armoured  Regiment 

14.04.1988 

08.01.1991 

45 

Colonel  Aditya  Singh 

9  Horse 

09.01.1991 

21.06.1994 

46 

Colonel  D.C.Katoch 

76  Armoured  Regiment 

22.06.1994 

28.10.1995 

47 

Colonel  K.M.S.  Shergill 

17  Horse 

29.10.1995 

04.10.1999 

48 

Colonel  G.S.  Malhi 

5  Armoured  Regiment 

05.10.1999 

19.07.2002 

49 

Colonel  Bhawani  Singh 

61  Cavalry 

20.07.2002 

30.08.2005 

50 

Colonel  A. A.  Mahmood,VSM 

16  Cavalry 

31.08.2005 

20.11.2008 

51 

Colonel  A.  Bhanot 

89  Armoured  Regiment 

21.11.2008 

23.06.2011 

52 

Colonel  T.S.  Mundi 

46  Armoured  Regiment 

24.06.2011 

23.03.2015 

53 

Colonel  Dhiraj  Chengappa 

1  Horse 

24.03.2015 

_ Jj 

^ftasssasMRHPMam 


APPENDIX  II 


ADJUTANTS  1784  2015 


r - 

S.  No. 

Rank  and  Name 

Parent  Regiment 

. . . . >\ 

Period 

From 

8 

To 

1 

Lieutenant  W.  Mercer 

2  Bengal  Native  Cavalry 

1784 

1796 

2 

Captain  H.C.  Montgomery 

Madras  Establishment 

1799 

1800 

3 

Lieutenant  F.A.  Daniell 

4  Madras  Native  Cavalry 

15.04.1800 

1.09.1802 

4 

Lieutenant  G.H.  Gall 

8  Bengal  Native  Cavalry 

1.09.1802 

13.03.1806 

5 

Lieutenant  W.G. A.  Fielding 

8  Bengal  Native  Cavalry 

13.03.1806 

15.02.1812 

6 

Lieutenant  C.S.  Waring 

7  Bengal  Native  Cavalry 

15.02.1812 

1813 

7 

Cornet  G.J.  Shadwell 

2  Bengal  Native  Cavalry 

14.05.1813 

27.01.1821 

8 

Lieutenant  Fi.L.Worrall1 

1  Bengal  Light  Cavalry 

03.03.1821 

06.05.1824 

9 

Lieutenant  J.D.  Dyke 

4  Bengal  Light  Cavalry 

06.05.1824 

09.09.1825 

10 

Lieutenant  C.D.  Dawkins 

2  Light  Cavalry 

09.09.1825 

02.03.1827 

11 

Lieutenant  W.  Wingfield 

10  Bengal  Light  Cavalry 

23.03.1827 

15.11.1831 

12 

Lieutenant  J.  Hamilton 

9  Bengal  Light  Cavalry 

15.1 1.1831 

03.04.1834 

13 

Lieutenant  J. A. D.  Fergusson 

6  Light  Cavalry 

17.06.1840 

20.12.1842 

14 

Lieutenant  W.  Mayne 

37  Native  Infantry/  Bengal 
Irregular  Cavalry 

20.12.1842 

10.02.1844 

15 

Lieutenant  N.B.  Chamberlain 

16  Native  Infantry 

10.02.1844 

13.03.1845 

16 

Lieutenant  W.  Fisher 

10  Light  Cavalry 

14.03.1845 

18.12.1845 

17 

Lieutenant  T.T.  Tucker 

8  Bengal  Light  Cavalry 

07.01.1846 

05.03.1846 

18 

Lieutenant  G.D.  Pakenham 

4  Bengal  Light  Cavalry 

05.03.1846 

12.04.1851 

19 

Lieutenant  H.A.I.  Ellis 

1  Bengal  Light  Cavalry 

12.04.1851 

04.06.1852 

20 

Lieutenant  H.  Durrant 

5  Light  Cavalry 

10.11.1852 

17.07.18572 

21 

Lieutenant  H.P.  Peacock 

3  Bengal  European  Cavalry 

06.10.1859 

03.03.1862 

22 

Lieutenant  H.B.  Lockwood 

4  European  Light  Cavalry 

11.03.1862 

12.02.1863 

23 

Lieutenant  T.F.C.  Rochfort 

Late  4  Bengal 

European  Cavalry 

12.02.1863 

20.12.1864 

24 

Lieutenant  W. A.  Lawrence 

21  Flussars 

20.12.1864 

02.03.1869 

25 

Lieutenant  T.  Deane  3 

Late  21  Hussars 

20.01.1871 

19.01.1877 

26 

Lieutenant  C.W.  Muir 

Late  6  Bengal  Cavalry 

19.01.1877 

18.10.1878 

27 

Lieutenant  D.A.W.Thuillier 

17  Bengal  Cavalry 

22.10.1878 

13.06.1881 

28 

V: 

Lieutenant  R.C.  Onslow 

10  Bengal  Lancers  24.06.1881 

09.04.1886  JJ 

29 

Lieutenant  J.  G.  Turner 

4  Cavalry 

09.04.1886 

a' 

26.03.1891 

30  ! 

Lieutenant  R.E.  Grimston4 

6  King  Edward’s  Own 
(KEO)  Cavalry 

09.04.1891 

24.05.1893 

1  31 

Lieutenant  W.R.  Birdwood 

11  Bengal  Lancers 

24.05.1893 

21.11.1898 

32 

Captain  I.G.  White 

16  Bengal  Cavalry 

21.11.1898 

26.03.1900 

33 

$ 

Lieutenant  G.N.  Hood4 

Central  India  Horse  (CIH) 

07.04.1900 

26.10.1990 

i 

34 

Captain  H.N.  Holden 

5  Cavalry 

26.10.1900 

01.03.1904 

35 

Captain V.A.S.  Keighley 

18  PWO  Tiwana  Lancers 

28.04.1904 

02.03.1909 

i  36 

Captain V.C.P.  Hodson 

10  Hodson’s  Horse 

02.03.1909 

15.04.1913 

1 

37 

Captain  I.R.V.  Shirston 

1 1  King  Edward’s  Own 
(KEO)  Lancers 

16.04.1913 

17.04.1917 

38 

Captain  E.V.F.  Seymour  6 

9  Hodson’s  Horse 

09.09.1918 

03.01.1919 

39 

Captain  G.B.  Harvey 

5  Cavalry 

11.03.1919 

1922 

!  40 

Captain  R.T.  Lawrence,  MC 

4  (DCO)  Hodson’s  Horse 

1923 

1925 

I 

41 

Captain  A. I.B.  Anderson 

15  Lancers 

1926 

1927 

42 

Captain  H.I.  Mostyn  Owen 

19  Lancers 

1927 

07.01.1928 

43 

Captain  JW.  Davidson,  MC 

Probyn’s  Horse 

07.01.1928 

14.10.1930 

44 

Captain  W.R.B.  Peel 

19  Lancers 

14.10.1930 

05.06.1931 

45 

C  ap  tain  T.  G .  Atherton 

Royal  Deccan  Horse 

05.06.1931 

05.06.1935 

46 

Captain  C.R.  Budgen 

3  Cavalry 

05.06.1935 

09.06.1939 

47 

Captain  R.G.  Hammer 

21  Prince  Albert  Victor’s 

Own  Cavalry 

25.02.1943 

05.01.1946 

48 

Lieutenant  P.A.O.  Marriot 

21  Prince  Albert  Victor’s 

Own  Cavalry 

25.02.1943 

05.01.1946 

49 

Captain  H.C.  Badhwar,  MBE 

3  Cavalry 

23.02.1946 

31.10.1946 

50 

1 

Captain  S.  MohammadYakub  Khan 

18  Cavalry 

13.11.1946 

13.11.1947 

51 

Captain  K.G.S.  Bedi 

Skinner’s  Horse 

17.11.1947 

18.08.1948 

52 

Captain  S.K.  Bharat  Singh 

2  Lancers 

01.11.1948 

24.09.1950 

53 

Captain  S.G.  Srinivasan 

1  Horse 

04.01.1951 

27.05.1954 

54 

1 

....  - 

Captain  M.K.  Bhawani  Singh 

3  Cavalry 

03.05.1954 

21.11.1962 

1 

55 

Captain  H.S.  Sodhi 

61  Cavalry 

22.  i  1.1962 

22.05.1966 

56 

I 

Captain  R.K.S.  Kalaan 

61  Cavalry 

23.05.1966 

22.06.1969 

57 

Captain  T.S.  Shergill 

9  Horse 

23.06.1969 

16.12.1971 

58 

Captain  Bijendra  Singh 

14  Horse 

18.02.1972 

24.05.1975 

59 

IL  . 

Captain  Aditya  Singh 

9  Horse 

25.05.1975 

25.06.1978 

— - /j 

RIGHT:  These  bodyguards  rally  before  a  ceremonial  dismounted  parade 


f  60 

Captain  Hardeep  Singh 

17  Horse 

01.07.1978 

V 

05.12.1982 

61 

Captain  P.S.  Bedi 

83  Armoured  Regiment 

06.12.1982 

26.03.1987 

62 

Major  Rakesh  Passi 

12  Armoured  Regiment 

27.03.1987 

01.04.1990 

63 

MajorY.K.  Singh 

61  Cavalry 

02.04.1990 

13.08.1992 

64 

65 

Major  A.  A  Mahmood 

16  Cavalry 

14.08.1992 

05.06.1995 

Major  Bhawani  Singh 

61  Cavalry 

06.06.1995 

23.08.1998 

66 

Major  S.S.  Rathore 

61  Cavalry 

24.08.1998 

05.09.2001 

67 

Major  Bhanu  Pratap  Singh 

51  Armoured  Regiment 

06.09.2001 

03.03.2004 

68 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Sanjay  Bhatia 

49  Armoured  Regiment 

04.03.2004 

18.02.2008 

69 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

Ravinder  Narwal,  SM 

46  Armoured  Regiment 

19.02.2008 

26.06.2010 

70 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

Mahendra  Singh 

2  Lancers 

27.06.2010 

29.05.2012 

71 

lV _ _ _ 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Arnit  Bhardwaj 

52  Armoured  Regiment 

30.05.2012 

_ Jj 

NOTES 

1  Officiating  adjutant  from  03.02.1821  until  the  time  his  appointment  was  confirmed  on  03.03.1821. 

2  There  seems  not  to  have  been  an  adjutant  between  17.07.1857  and  06.10.1859. 

3  Lieutenant  T.  Deane  became  the  officiating  adjutant  on  02.03.1869.  His  posting  was  confirmed  on  20.01.1871. 

4  Lieutenant  R.E.  Grimston  became  the  officiating  adjutant  on  26.03.1891  until  his  appointment  was  confirmed  a  year  later. 
3  Lieutenant  G.N.Wood  was  the  officiating  adjutant  when  Captain  I.G. White  died  in  office. 


fl  Captain  E.VF.  Seymour  appointment  was  temporary. 


APPENDIX  III 


OFFICERS  COMMANDING  44  MILITARY  VETERINARY  HOSPITAL  VOs)  1950  2015 


Y - 

S.  No. 

Rank  and  Name 

1 

Period 

- _ _ _ 

From 

To 

1 

Captain  Laxman  Dass 

15.04.1950 

22.04.1952 

2 

Captain  S.K.  Sharma 

23.04.1952 

25.04.1955 

3 

Captain  K.S.  Katari 

25.04.1955 

15.05.1959 

4 

Captain  R.K.R.  Balasubramaniam 

16.05.1959 

10.10.1962  ?! 

5 

Major  K.K.  Upal 

11.10.1962 

27.05.1965 

6 

Major  G.S.  Perhar 

28.05.1965 

04.10.1966 

7 

Major  E.  Parthasaradhi 

05.10.1966 

27.09.1967 

8 

Captain  J.M.  Rat 

28.09.1967 

04.07.1969 

9 

Major  S.C.  Malik 

. 

05.07.1969 

25.08.1972 

10 

Major Y.N.  Upadhyaya 

26.08.1972 

11.08.1975 

11 

Major  R.M.  Kharb 

12.08.1975 

03.10.1979 

12 

Lieutenant  Colonel  B.R.  Shetty 

04.10.1979 

08.10.1983 

13 

Lieutenant  Colonel  K.V.  Rappai,VSM 

09.10.1983 

09.09.1988 

14 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Girish  Mishra 

10.09.1988 

17.02.1992 

15 

Lieutenant  Colonel  N.  Mohanty 

18.02.1992 

10.02.1995 

16 

Lieutenant  Colonel  U.S.  Rathore 

11.03.1995 

25.05.1998 

17 

Lieutenant  Colonel  B.B.  Kulkarni 

26.05.1998 

26.09.2002 

18 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Y.  Sudheer  Kumar, VSM 

27.09.2002 

27.08.2007 

19 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Yoginder  Sangwan 

28.08.2007 

06.01.2010 

20 

Colonel  Bapu  Parasanalli 

07.01.2010 

31.05.2013 

21 

A 

Colonel  R.V  Dhumal 

01.06.2013 

JJ 

APPENDIX  IV 


REGIMENTAL  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  (RMOs)  1958  2015 


S.N 


o. 


1 

2 

3 


Rank  and  Name 


Captain  Hari  Shiv  Rao 


Captain  M.S.  Dash 


Captain  P.K.  Chakraborty 


From 


March  1958 


November  1962 


January  1965 


Period 


To 


November  1962 


December  1964 


August  1967 


Major  N.C.Verma 


Major  T.R.S.Bedi 


Major  Pratap  Dayal 


Major  N.S.Yadav 


MajorV  .V.  Painoli 


September  1967 


November  1970 


November  1972 


May  1974 


May  1977 


November  1970 


November  1972 


May  1974 


May  1977 


October  1980 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Major T.G.M.  Nair 


Major  H.S.  Bhatoe 


Major  A.  Garg 


Major  R.  Phooken 


Captain  G.S.  Nagi 


Major  G.C.  Gulati 


October  1980 


June  1983 


August  1987 


November  1991 


July  1996 


January  1997 


December  1982 


May  1987 


November  1991 


July  1996 


December  1996 


December  1999 


15 


Major  S.  Naveen 


December  1999 


December  2001 


16 


17 


18 

19 


Major  R.K.Yadava 


Major  Rahul  Ranjan 


Major  S.  Poonia,VSM 


Major  Adarsh  Sharma 


April  2002 


December  2004 


March  2008 


March  2013 


December  2004 


March  2008 


September  2012 


X 


TECHNICAL  OFFICERS  (TOs)  1991  -2015 


— 

S.  No. 

Rank  and  Name 

1 

Period 

From 

To 

l 

Lieutenant  MohitWadhwa 

05.08.1991 

28.11.1992 

2 

Captain  Rahul  Singh 

01.08.1993 

04.02.1997 

3 

Captain  C.N.  De  Souza 

05.02.1997 

07.10.1999 

4 

Captain  E.B.  Sujay 

08.10.1999 

25.12.2001 

5 

Major  R.  Bansal 

26.12.2001 

11.01.2005 

6 

Major  E.R.N.  Prasad 

12.01.2005 

24.08.2008 

7 

Major  MohitVaishnava 

08.02.2008 

24.06.2010 

8 

Major  Kulwinder  Singh 

25.06.2010 

24.07.2012 

9 

Major  Mrigank  Mehrotra 

25.07.2012 

31.07.2014 

10 

2 - 

Major  Himmat  Singh 

01.08.2014 

_ )j 

APPENDIX  V 


Si;  BE  DAK  MAJOR  S/RIS  A 1  ,DAR  MAJORS  1773  20151 


m—M 

S.  No. 

Rank  and  Name 

- . -A 

Period 

From 

To 

1 

Abdullah  Beg 

1773 

1779 

2 

Risaldar  Usoof  Beg 

1779 

November  1810 

3 

Subedar  Major  Ismail  Khan 

14.04.1818 

22.05.1819 

4 

Subedar  Major  Shevuck  Singh 

01.12.1822 

01.06.1823 

5 

Subedar  Major  Kazi  Wali  Mahomed 

01.06.1823 

09.01.1833 

6 

Record  not  available 

1833 

1856 

7 

Subedar  Major  Kassim  Ally  Khan,  Sardar  Bahadur,  OBI 

11.08.1857 

07.03.1862 

8 

Subedar  Major  Meer  Cullam  Ally,  Sardar  Bahadur,  OBI 

. 

08.03.1862 

30.09.1864 

9 

Subedar  Alif  Khan,  Bahadur,  OBI 

1865 

1866 

10 

Subedar  Habibullah  Khan,  Sardar  Bahadur,  OBI 

03.03.1867 

30.05.1879 

11 

Subedar  Shaikh  Imdad  Ali,  Sardar  Bahadur,  OBI 

01.06.1880 

10.06.1890 

12 

Risaldar  Wali  Muhammad,  Sardar  Bahadur,  OBI 

11.06.1890 

01.04.1899 

13 

Risaldar  Major  Wali  Muhammad,  Sardar  Bahadur,  OBI1 

01.04.1899 

31.05.1901 

14 

Risaldar  Major  Debi  Dayal  Singh,  Sardar  Bahadur,  OBI 

01.06.1901 

1903 

15 

Records  not  available 

1904 

1905 

16 

Risaldar  Major  Abdul  Karim  Khan, 

Sardar  Bahadur,  OBI 

01.06.1906 

18.04.1913 

17 

18 

;n;  ■  v 

Risaldar  Major  Kehar  Singh 

19.04.1914 

1915 

Records  not  available 

1916 

1919 

19 

Risaldar  Major  Jafar  Khan 

24.11.1920 

31.03.1926 

20 

\V 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary  Captain  Mehtab  Singh 

01.04.1926 

18.04.1931 

- )j 

— 

21 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary  Captain  Mehtab  Singh 

19.04.1931 

18.04.1936  y\ 

22 

Risaldar  Major  Bishan  Singh 

19.04.1931 

18.04.1931  ! 

I 

I 

23 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary 

Captain  Gujjar  Singh,  OBI 

20.11.1943 

■ 

19.11.1948  ! 

24 

Risaldar  Major  Hukam  Singh 

20.11.1948 

11.10.1950 

25 

Risaldar  Major  Tara  Singh 

12.10.1950 

21.12.1952 

26 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary 

Captain  Lakhi  Ram,  MC 

22.12.1952 

21.12.1957 

27 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary  Lieutenant  Surat  Singh 

22.12.1957 

30.11.1962 

28 

Risaldar  Major  Bhanwar  Singh 

01.12.1962 

31.11.1967 

29 

Risaldar  Major  Gaj  Singh 

01.12.1962 

01.10.1972 

30 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary 

Captain  Chhotu  Ram,VSM 

02.10.1972 

02.12.1976 

31 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary  Lieutenant  Jagdish  Singh 

03.12.1976 

31.12.1981 

32 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary  Captain  Fauja  Singh 

01.01.1982 

31.12.1986 

33 

Risaldar  Major  Hukam  Chand 

01.01.1987 

30.16.1987 

34 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary  Lieutenant 

Sukh  Singh  Shekhawat 

01.07.1987 

30.11.1988 

35 

Risaldar  Major  Hukam  Chand 

01.12.1988 

31.12.1990 

36 

Risaldar  Major  Jalam  Singh 

01.01.1991 

30.04.1992 

37 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary  Captain  Milkha  Singh 

01.05.1992 

30.04.1996 

38 

Risaldar  Major  and  Honorary  Captain  Bhanwar  Singh 

01.05.1996 

30.04.2000 

39 

Risaldar  Major  Sukhbir  Singh  Sangwan 

01.05.2000 

30.05.2002 

40 

Risaldar  Major  Hardev  Singh 

01.06.2002 

30.04.2003  1 

41 

_ 

Risaldar  Major  Hawa  Singh 

01.05.2003 

30.04.2004 

NOTES 

1  The  rank  of  risaldar  major  was  introduced  into  the  GGBG  in  1899  by  the  Government  of  India,  Military  Department  letter  no.  704-G.  B.,  24  January 
1899,  sanctioning  the  senior  Indian  officer  (VCO)  of  the  unit,  after  five  years’  service  as  such,  being  granted  the  rank  and  pay  (an  additional  Rs  50  per 
mensem)  of  risaldar  major,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  military  secretary  to  the  viceroy  (Hodson,  175). 


LEFT;  A  contingent  of  bodyguards  at  the  Army  Airborne  Training  School,  Agra 


APPENDIX' VI 


First  PBG  IPKF  Detachment  23  July  1989  28  October  1989 


fr~ - - - 

Number 

Rank 

- o 

Name 

13700241 

Naib  Risaldar 

Bhanwar  Singh 

13700265 

Dafadar 

Amar  Singh 

13700326 

Lance  Dafadar 

Kalyan  Singh 

13700339 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Kaptan  Singh 

13700346 

Sowar 

Ariand  Singh 

13700371 

Sowar 

Ajaib  Singh 

13700373 

Sowar 

Ramesh  Singh 

13700377 

Sowar 

Ashok  Kumar 

13700406 

Sowar 

Ravi  Kant 

13700408 

N - 

Sowar 

Kulwinder  Singh  J 

Second  PBG  IPKF  Detachment  8  November  1989-20  February  1990 

r - - - 

Number 

Rank 

- ? 

Name 

JC- 17 1281 

Naib  Risaldar 

Umed  Singh 

13700280 

Dafadar 

Prithi  Singh 

13700313 

Lance  Dafadar 

Rajinder  Singh 

13700327 

Lance  Dafadar 

Baljit  Singh 

13700337 

Lance  Dafadar 

Joginder  Singh 

13700367 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Satbir  Singh 

13700349 

Sowar 

Rohtash  Singh 

13700380 

Sowar 

Marwail  Singh 

13700386 

Sowar 

Harjinder  Singh 

13700390 

IV 

- 

Sowar 

Hakani  Singh 

- 2 - Ja 

APPENDIX  VII 


Summary  of  PEG  Siachen  Detachments 


( - 

S.  No. 

Year 

JCOs 

ORs 

‘  . .  . . 

Attached  to 

l 

1993 

11 

19  Grenadiers 

2 

1994 

1 

7 

4  Para 

3 

1995 

6 

4  Para 

4 

1996 

1 

8 

1 5  Janimu  and  Kashmir  Light  Infantry  (JAK  LI) 

5 

1997 

Detachment  deployed  in  Drass  Sector. 

Returned  on  27  August  1997 

6 

1998 

Detachment  did  not  go  due  to 
trumpet  banner  presentation 

7 

1999 

9 

6  Guards 

8 

2000 

2 

6 

6  Guards 

9 

2001 

1 

5 

2  Mahar 

10 

2002 

1 

6 

2/8  Gorkha  Rifles  (GR) 

11 

2005 

1 

7 

6  Kumaon 

12 

2006 

1 

6 

5  Rajput 

13 

2007 

1 

6 

5/9  GR 

14 

2008 

1 

6 

15  Sikh 

15 

2009 

1 

6 

25  JAK  LI 

16 

2010 

1 

6 

2  Ladakh  Scouts 

17 

2011 

1 

6 

13  Mahar 

00 

2012 

1 

6 

2/3  GR  j 

- J 

First  Detachment.  Unit  19  Grenadiers.  1  August  1993-15  August  1994 


— 

S.  No. 

. 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

- 4 

N  ame 

1 

13700295H 

Dafadar 

Risaldar 

Yashvir  Singh 

2 

13700357F 

Dafadar 

Pasaldar 

Sukhraj  Singh 

3 

13700403N 

Acting  Lance 

Dafadar 

Dafadar 

Narender  Singh 

4 

1370041 6P 

Acting  Lance 

Dafadar 

Regimental 
Dafadar  Major 

Surender  Kumar 

5 

13700419X 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Anoop  Singh 

6 

13700420M 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Ajit  Singh 

7 

1370042 IP 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Ramesh  Kumar 

8 

13700423A 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Arjun  Singh 

9 

13700438H 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Raghuvir  Singh 

10 

13700444W 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Gurpal  Singh 

11 

13700340 

Dafadar 

Risaldar 

Sukhvir  Singh  ^  J 

Second  Detachment.  Unit  4  Para.  12  May  1994-31  December  1994 


ff 

1  S.  No. 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

-  V 

Name 

l 

JC235006M 

Naib  Risaldar 

Risaldar  Major 

C.P.  Singh 

2 

13700382Y 

Lance  Dafadar 

Naib  Risaldar 

Chajju  Ram 

3 

13700369X 

Lance  Dafadar 

Naib  Risaldar 

Pramajit  Singh 

4 

13700397X 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Dafadar 

Iqbal  Singh 

5 

1 3700409M 

Sowar 

Naib  Risaldar 

Bhim  Singh 

6 

1 370043 1Y 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Vikram  Singh 

7 

13700436X 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Baljeet  Singh  Ghuman 

l  8 

13700445Y 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Om  Singh 

Third  Detachment.  Unit  4  Para.  6  April  1995-4  October  1995 


— 

S.  No. 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

~=^= - -7* 

Name 

1 

13700439L 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Baljit  Singh  Aujla 

2 

13700448M 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Bijendra  Singh 

3 

13700457N 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Krishnan  Kumar 

4 

13700454F 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Jasmail  Singh 

5 

13700459Y 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Dushyant  Kumar 

6 

V_ 

13700471 A 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Narendra  Kumar  j 

Fourth  Detachment.  Unit  15  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Light  Infantry.  16  August  1996-27  August  1997 


■f 

S.  No. 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

- v 

Name 

1 

JC-235009X 

Naib  Risaldar 

Risaldar 

Kashmir  Singh 

2 

13700395Y 

Dafadar 

Naib  Risaldar 

Rohtash  Singh 

3 

13700433K 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Dharmender  Singh 

4 

1 370045 1M 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Jitender  Kumar 

5 

13700460N 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Ranbir  Singh 

6 

13700462Y 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Shamsher  Singh 

7 

1 3700478 F 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Jagvir  Singh 

8 

13700492F 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Rishal  Singh 

it  9 

13700498X 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Ajmer  Singh  J 

RIGHT:  A  contingent  of  bodyguards  at  the  Siachen  Battle  School  in  the  base  camp 


Fifth  Detachment.  Unit.  6  Guards.  29  July  1999-12  April  2000 


if  ' 

I  s- No- 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

- Y 

Name 

i 

13700352K 

Dafadar 

Naib  Risaldar 

Jagjit  Singh 

2 

13700425L 

Lance  Dafadar 

Dafadar 

Gokul  Singh 

3 

13700490L 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Dafadar 

Lakhwinder  Singh 

4 

13700486K 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Harpal  Singh 

5 

13700488N 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Shubhkaran  Singh 

6 

13700500K 

Sowar 

Sowar 

Satender  Singh 

7 

13700502P 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Hargian  Singh 

8 

13700527F 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Inderjit  Singh 

9 

i  V 

13700535W 

Sowar 

Sowar 

Wazir  Singh 

Sixth  Detachment.  Unit  6  Guards.  11  June  2000-19  December  2000 

... . - . , . — .  , 


13700501 M 


Sowar 


Acting  Lance  Dafadar 


Balwinder  Singh 


S.  No. 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

. 

Name 

1 

JC-235017W 

Naib  Risaldar 

Risaldar 

Shri  Krishnan 

2 

JC-235008P 

Naib  Risaldar 

Risaldar  Major 

Shri  Bhagwan 

3 

1 37004 18P 

Lance  Dafadar 

Naib  Risaldar 

Vinod  Kumar 

4 

13700427W 

Lance  Dafadar 

Dafadar 

Kuldeep  Singh 

5 

13700477F 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Satish  Kumar 

6 

13700491Y 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Dilbag  Singh 

7 

13700497P 

Sowar 

Lance  Dafadar 

Kan  Singh 

Seventh  Detachment.  Unit  2  Mahar. 

1  August  2001  (until  the  dates  mentioned  against  their  name) 


S.  No. 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

- A 

Name 

l 

JC-235015L 

Naib  Risaldar 

Risaldar 

Aijun  Singh  (9  March  2002) 

2 

13700417M 

Lance  Dafadar 

Naib  Risaldar 

Madan  Singh  (9  March  2002) 

3 

1 370048  l.M 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Mahipal  Singh  (9  March  2002) 

4 

13700509Y 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Balwinder  Singh  (9  March  2002) 

5 

■  V 

1 37005 19M 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Satyabir  Singh  (27  January  2002)^ 

Eighth  Detachment.  Unit  2/8  Cork  ha  Rifles 

12  December  2002-  (until  the  dates  mentioned  against  their  names) 


S.  No. 

Army  No. 

Ran  k 

Later  Rank 

pnwmaaiwgiB»HtaiMiiwi||i)iwil llMUlil Ill'll*  i.l»lfcfWiTMT<ririmnfm,lii l  II I  iliirwiaw-^if'niwesaai^. 

A 

Name  And  Date 

l 

JC-235029F 

Naib  Risaldar 

Naib  Risaldar 

Virender  Singh  (24  February  2003) 

2 

13700400F 

Dafadar 

Dafadar 

Harbans  Singh  (31  January  2003) 

3 

13700467X 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Dafadar 

Pradeep  Kumar  (27  January  2003) 

4 

137005 13F 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Sunil  Dutt  (3 1  August  2003) 

5 

1 37005 14K 

— 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Krishan  Lai  (27  January  2003) 

6 

13700532M 

Sowar 

■ 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Mahipal  Singh  (31  August  2003) 

7 

— 

13700530F 

Sowar 

Sowar 

Harmeet  Singh  (31  August  2003) 

Ninth  Detachment.  Unit  6  Kumaon.  8  January  2005  14  July  2005 


Y 

S.  No. 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

1 

Name 

l 

JC-235023A 

Risaldar 

Risaldar 

Sukhbir  Singh 

2 

13700429F 

Dafadar 

Dafadar 

Rajvir  Singh 

3 

13700503X 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Flarpal  Singh 

4 

13700522F 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Virendra  Singh 

5 

13700528K 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Bhawani  Singh 

6 

1 370054 1M 

Sowar 

Sowar 

Sunder  Singh 

7 

13700546M 

Sowar 

Sowar 

On:  Prakash 

8 

13700574Y 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Sarabjit  Singh 

9 

VU- — 

1 370054 1M 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Sunder  Singh  (from  7  February  200 l)y  J 
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10th  Detachment.  Unit  5  Rajput.  2006 


Y 

S.  No. 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

n 

Name 

1 

JC-235040K 

Naib  Risaldar 

Naib  Risaldar 

Prithi  Singh 

2 

13700452P 

Lance  Dafadar 

RQMD 

Surender  Kumar  (5  April-30 

October  2006) 

3 

13700526PY 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Kulbir  Singh 

4 

13700542W 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Vinod  Kumar 

5 

13700551X 

Sowar 

Sowar 

Depender  Singh 

6 

13700547P 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Hirdesh  Kumar 

— — 

13700576K 

Sowar 

Sowar 

Jagjit  Singh 

1 1th  Detachment.  Unit  5/9  Gorkha  Rifles.  2007 


S.  No. 


Army  No. 


Rank 


Later  Rank 


Name 


1 


JC-235031X 


Risaldar 


Risaldar 


Kalyan  Singh 


13700482M 


13700479M 


Dafadar 


Dafadar 


Lance  Dafadar 


Lance  Dafadar 


Ravinder  Singh 


Girdhan  lal 


13700515M 


Lance  Dafadar 


Lance  Dafadar 


Shiv  Kumar 


1 37005 17X 


Acting  Lance 
Dafadar 


Acting  Lance  Dafadar 


Dilbagh  Singh 


13700596X 


Sowar 


Sowar 


Palwinder  Singh 


13700598N 


Sowar 


Sowar 


Naresh  Kumar 


12th  Detachment.  Unit  15  Sikh.  3  April  2008-12  October  2008 


r - 

S.  No. 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

- A 

Name 

l 

JC-235042P 

Naib  Risaldar 

Risaldar 

Ranveer  Smgh 

2 

13700464K 

Dafadar 

same  rank 

Ajay  Kumar 

3 

13700563M 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Bhim  Singh 

4 

13700570H 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Gurbag  Singh 

5 

13700573W 

Sowar 

Dafadar 

Pargat  Singh 

6 

13700583A 

Sowar 

Sowar 

Surender  Singh 

.1  7 

13700597A 

Sowar 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Jitender  Singh  J  j 

LEFT:  Mounted  lance  drill  in  the  PBG  parade  ground 


13th  Detachment.  Unit  25  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Light  Infantry.  2009 


S.  No. 

Army  No. 

jjjljfj 

Rank 

Later  Rank 

V 

Name 

1 

235040  A 

Risaldar 

Risaldar 

Balkar  Singh 

2 

13700449  P 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

same  rank 

Devi  Singh 

3 

1 3700560 Y 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

-  do  - 

Mukesh  Dalai 

4 

13700563  K 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Dafadar 

Joginder  Singh 

5 

13700587 W 

Sowar 

same  rank 

Pawan  Kumar 

!  6 

13700582  X  Sowar 

-  do  - 

Man  Singh  J  t 

14th  Detachment.  Unit:  2  Ladakh  Scouts.  4  April  2010-7  October  2010 


r - 

S.  No. 

A  rmy  N  o. 

Rank 

- 4 

Name 

1 

2 

JC  2308 W 

Naib  Risaldar 

Ravi  Kant 

13700451  M 

Dafadar 

Jitender  Singh 

3 

13700550  P 

Lance  Dafadar 

Sharwan  Singh 

4 

13700603  N 

Sowar 

Kanwaljit  Singh 

5 

13700607  N 

Sowar 

Narender  Singh 

6 

13700637  M 

Sowar 

Dharampal  Nehra 

7 

v- . . 

1.3700637  W 

Sowar 

Manjinder  Singh  J 

15th  Detachment.  Unit  13  Maliar.  3  April-4  October  2011 


S.  No 

Army  No. 

Rank 

- - 

Name 

1 

JC-235065Y 

Naib  Risaldar 

Vijender  Singh 

2 

13700466  P 

Dafadar 

Manoj  Kumar 

3 

13700506  L 

Dafadar 

Hukarn  Singh 

4 

13700595  P 

Lance  Dafadar 

Ravinder  Singh 

5 

13700581  P 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Pawan  Kumar 

6 

13700617  H 

Sowar 

Jitender  Singh 

7 

v _ 

13700645  P 

Sowar 

Gursevak  Singh  J 

16th  Detachment.  Unit  2/3  Gorkha  Rifles.  14  March  2012  12  September  2012 


— 

S.  No. 

— . 

Army  No. 

Rank 

Name 

l 

JC-235055M 

Risaldar 

Gokul  Singh 

2 

13700480F 

Dafadar 

Vidyadhar  Singh 

3 

13700558F 

Acting  Lance  Dafadar 

Mahender  Singh 

4 

13700618L 

Sowar 

Mukesh  Kumar 

5 

13700624L 

Sowar 

Mahender 

6 

13700631P 

Sowar 

Gurpreet  Singh 

. 

13700633 A 

Sowar 

Navtej  Singh  Jj 

17th  Detachment,  knit  12  Madras.  13  March  2014  30  September  2014 


S.  No.  Army  No. 


JC235058A 


1 3700601 X 


13700626K 


13700636N 


13700653N 


13700663X 


Rank 


Risaldar 


Acting  Lance  Dafadar 


Acting  Lance  Dafadar 


Sowar 


Sowar 


Sowar 


Name 


Harbans  Singh 


Raniesh  Chand 


Amrik  Singh 


Narender  Singh 


Saijeet  Singh 


Ramkishan  Jat 
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FRONT  COVER:  Dabbled  in  early-morning  light,  these  horsemen  ride 
in  the  trails  in  the  Delhi  ridge 


BACK  COVER: A  trumpeter  mounted  on  liis  grey  horse  and  holding  a  silver 
trumpet  hung  with  the  regimental  pennant  approaches  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  forecourt  for  a  mounted  parade  practice 
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